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Tell you what I like the best— 
"Long about knee-deep in June, 
’Bout the time strawberries melts 
On the vine,—some afternoon 
Like to jes’ git out and rest, 
And not work at nothin’ else! 
—James Whitcomb Ri'ey. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Again, dear fellow workers, your President invites you to continue your travels 
with her, as we visit our Parent-Teacher Association friends in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. It is a great satisfaction that wherever our Mothers’ Circles or Parent-Teacher 
Associations are located, there we find close harmony of thought and action existing 
between the parents and the teachers. You remember that this was especially true in 
our delightful trip last month which closed as we were leaving El Paso, Texas. 

As we glide over the line into New Mexico, we find the scenery rapidly changing. 
Abrupt mountains rise from the plain with curious plateaus crowning their summits, 
marking a favorite site for an Indian village, although it may be reached only by 
ladders. 

On we go, and as if under the spell of a magician we are transported back to the days 
of romance and Spanish glory, for surely behind one of the arched windows or under 
the wide portico we shall find the dark eyes of a Spanish beauty. Even the names of 
the towns are Spanish. We come to Las Vegas and we wonder if in the midst of this 
fairy land we shall discover anything so modern as Parent-Teacher Associations, but 
soon after our arrival we are warmly welcomed by Miss Adams, a teacher in the busy 
Normal School. We find that she came from Colorado where she was an enthusiastic 
worker, and could not be satisfied after coming here until she had established a lively 
and efficient Parent-Teacher Association in connection with the Normal School, with 
the hearty coéperation of President J. H. Wagner, now at the head of this institution. 
Some of you will remember the great advance of the educational movement in New 
Mexico which took place while he was state superintendent. Accepting invitations 
from Mr. and Mrs. Wagner, we attend a reception given at their delightful home, and 
as we listen to the music, first of the high-school orchestra and then of the Normal 
School, we know that to these devotees, music is a joy instead of a task. 

We attend a mass meeting of the members and their friends in the Methodist Church 
and the whole community is enthusiastic. Before we leave town, we visit the Normal 
School Assembly and at Mr. Wagner’s request we tell these students who are fitting 
themselves for teachers, what an advantage it will be for them to enlist the interest of 
parents in their future schools. These young men and young women are full of life. 
The girls have just won the basketball game for the school in a tournament at Albu- 
querque and we join in their rejoicing. An automobile ride to a spur of the Rocky 
Mountains not far away closes our visit to Las Vegas and we hasten on to Santa Fe. 

We arrive in a snowstorm, and more than ever feel that we certainly are in Spain, 
for a modern high brick building is frowned upon and only Spanish architecture is 
allowed within this ancient foreign city, where an interpreter is necessary to aid in 
transacting the business of the legislature. When our active State President, Mrs. 
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Ruth Miller, comes for us to go to our Parent-Teacher meeting, she takes us first to 
the wonderful museum, outside, a low artistic building, and inside, full of rare, quaint 
historical specimens and paintings of the wonderful natural scenery. We hasten on 
to another building of Spanish architecture and behold we enter the high school and 
find the ladies and the superintendent of schools awaiting our coming. They are greatly 
interested in learning more about our national work and among them we discover Dr. 
Janet Reid, who is at the head of the State Bureau for Child Welfare. After a good 
conference together we look over the convenient headquarters at. the State Department, 
which were made possible through the efforts of the women of New Mexico. Classes for 
mothers and regular clinies are held here. 

Accompanied by the state president, we go on to Albuquerque and here we find that 
the Parent-Teacher Associations are actively engaged in good work and they are espe- 
cially pleased to learn more about their relation to the national organization. 

Before leaving Albuquerque we are taken out to visit the Indian village, Isleta, some 
thirteen miles away. Here the Indians are found in their adobe houses, with a church 
patterned after the high cliffs which surround their village. Within are numerous 
pictures and images which upon feast days are borne aloft in the square in front of 
the church and a sacred dance is performed. We knock on the door of one of the adobe 
houses and a bright-faced Indian girl invites us in, but there is only one chair and a 
bed with a blanket on it, so we do not tarry. We see a round building without roof, 
reached only by ladders, and this we do not try to peer into as it is sacred to their 
men and is supposed to contain their war feathers and adornments. However, we are 
not fearful, for we see a good Government schoolhouse nearby. The school is not in 
session, as it is Saturday, but, procuring the key from an Indian maiden in the 
teacherage adjoining, we enter and discover a kindergarten with pictures of animals 
and flowers and containing all the modern improvements. We meet many of the men 
and women with their bright-colored blankets and as we look up at the mountains with 
their sharp angles and bright yellow, pink and brown cliffs, we cannot but admire the 
good taste of these native Indians who are so faithfully copying the varicolored land- 
seape on which they feast their eves. Harmless, good natured but difficult to impress 
with modern ideas, and with a governor of their own tribe, they are satisfied with few 
comforts and care but little for outside improvements. If the door to their adobe hut 
has been placed too high, a ladder will reach it. There is no necessity for a dwelling to 
be situated on a street line or with any relation to any other building,—in fact why 
have streets or roads? Horses and men ean find their way. 

But we must hasten on to Arizona, for the State President is awaiting our coming. 
First we find ouselves at Prescott holding a meeting in the Y. W. C. A. building under 
the auspices of the Civies Department of the Woman’s Club and the Miller Valley 
Parent-Teacher Association, a bright set of women doing good work and, whether be- 
longing to Parent-Teacher Association or Woman’s Club, ready to help each other. A 
delightful dinner conversation with a half dozen of them convinces us of their deep 
interest in the children. 

Early the next morning we take the auto bus for a ride across the mountains to the 
mining town of Jerome. This auto bus crosses precarious bridges and we find that we 
are rapidly ascending the mountains and winding round dangerous curves over a 
wonderful mountain road made, as we are informed, at a cost of six million dollars. 
Up beyond the snow line, going from one mountain to another and finding great pre- 
cipices below us, we travel on, secure in the confidence that our driver knows all the 
dangers. We arrive at Jerome and find ourselves in a hotel which is four stories high 
in front and seven stories at the back. Indeed Jerome is built on the side of a steep 
mountain. Here we are met by Mrs. John Langdon, our Arizona State President. 
After luncheon we proceed to the hall by going up a flight of steps where we find our- 
selves in a street with stores. Again we ascend another flight and on looking down 
we find that the three streets are cut in the side of the mountain and are located one 
above another so that each one almost overhangs the street below it. Our hall is 
situated on the down side of the third street, but from it we obtain a magnificent view 
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of the valley and the mountains beyond. On our ride from Prescott to Jerome we 
have passed many copper mines and the mountain seems to be made of the copper ore. 
There is a fine audience of teachers and parents awaiting our coming for the schools 
have been dismissed to hear our messages and the superintendent of schools is greatly 
interested. Refreshments and a pleasant discussion follow and we are taken by Mr. 
and Mrs. Langdon to their delightful home at Clemenceau in the valley. After dinner 
we go to the village hall where a crowded audience awaits our coming. With greetings 
from the Jerome Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Mullen, and Ex-Senator Rutherford, 
with songs well rendered by the school children and the fine orchestra from the near-by 
village of Clarkdale, we find a very hearty response to our message and a lively work- 
ing Parent-Teacher Association which reaches out to the whole village, men, women 
ind children. With a remarkable corps of teachers they are making an ideal community. 

The next day, after being delightfully entertained in the home of the president, we 
accompany her to Phoenix where the State Convention is to be held. 

There we are warmly greeted by our National Vice-President, Mrs. Phelps, and the 
former State President, Mrs. Norton, both of whom are very active and helpful in the 
state work. A delightful reception is held in the Woman’s Club hall and the delegates 
from all over the state are in attendance. 

The codperation of the University of Tucson and the Normal School and University 
of Tempe adds greatly to the efficiency of the associations. Among some of the con- 
structive addresses given are those by Miss Minnie Porter from the Tempe Normal 
Schools and a very enlightening address by Dr. Jamieson, Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of Tucson. 

One of the most important measures adopted by the convention is the districting of 
the state, a chairman to be appointed in each county to undertake the work of organ- 
izing and assisting the local associations. The very successful convention closed with 
a banquet at which Gov. Campbell in no uncertain terms commends the work of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations and announces his intention of increasing the state finan- 
cial aid for education. Also we are favored by the presence of former Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall, who understands the wonderful art of after-dinner speaking, and a real 
evening of enjoyment is ours. 

Another day of board meetings and the reélection of Mrs. Langdon as State Presi- 
dent, and we find ourselves starting for San Diego, California, by the Southern route 
which threads its way over high mountains and through many tunnels on the borders 
of Mexico, and we are suddenly overlooking the wonderful Imperial Valley, which 
supplies San Diego and Los Angeles with all the early spring vegetables while the 
snow still covers the mountain tops. We will leave California for our next issue. 

KATHARINE Cuapin Hicains. 








SOCIALIZING THE SCHOOL BOARD 


Very likely school boards were always as school boards; of receptions, teas and 
luncheons where the members of the school 
board are honored guests. All this is a 
step in the right direction. Schools pro- 
gress where harmony prevails and most 
school boards, in at least a majority of their 
membership, are honestly desirous of 


standing for the best interests of the schools 


amenable to approach as now; certainly 
we cannot claim that the advent of wo- 
men to that august body has in any way 
changed its attitude toward the commu- 
nity; but in some subtle way a change 
scems to have come about in the feeling of 
the community towards its school board. 


We hear, on good authority, of dinners 
given by the lay members of the school 
distriet to the school board; of banquets 
given by Parent-Teacher Associations in 
honor of the school board; of joint meet- 
Parent-Teacher Associations and 


ings of 


and carrying out the wishes of the best 
element of the locality. Oftentimes the 
social affairs of a community are a valu- 
able lubricant to the machinery of ad- 


vancement. Be sociable with your school 
board. 
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A PATRIOTIC PROGRAM 


ARRANGED FOR PARENT-TEACHER AssociaTIONS BY Mrs. M. M. Rosenpere, First Vicr- 
PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON STATE BRANCH. 


Salute to the Flag. 

Use of Old Glory. 

Reading: Your Flag and My Flag. 

Story of the Flag. 

In the Land of the Free and the Home of 
the Brave. 

The Flag Speaks. 

Our National Songs and Their Writers. 

Reading: Flanders Field. 

Reading: Answer. 

Reading. 

Address. 

Orchestra and Glee Club. 


Use or Ox_p Gtiory 
When the flag is carried in parades it 
precedes all other flags. 
In military, naval, or civil parades it is 


allowable to have a flag or pennant on the . 


flagstaff below the flag to denote the char- 
acter of the regiment or division. 

When a regimental flag passes in proces- 
sion it is a mark of personal deference for 
men to remove their hats and women to 
stand. 

When raising or lowering the flag it 
must not be allowed to touch the ground. 

It should never be placed where it is 
likely to be stepped or sat upon, or used as 
a table or counter cover. 

When placed in a window the starry field 
is placed in the upper left-hand corner, the 
stripes horizontal. If projected out of a 
window, the stars are at the furthest point 
from the window. 

When hanging a flag across the street in 
the event of a parade, the stars are arranged 
in the upper left-hand corner as viewed by 
the parade. 

When shown with the flag of other na- 
tions, the red, white and blue goes to the 
top. When with the British and French 
flags, the British goes to the left and the 
French to the right. 

According to a recent War Department 
order, the flag in war time may fly all day 
and night if intended for patriotic purposes 
and not for advertising. 


In peace times, the flag flies at night 
only at the grave of Francis Scott Key, the 
author of “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Reading— 


Your Fiac anp My F uaa 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


Your Flag and My Flag, and oh, how much it 
holds— 

Your land and my land secure within its folds. 

Your heart and my heart beat quicker at the 
sight ; 

Sun kissed and wind tossed, red and blue and 
white. 


Your Flag and My Flag, and how it flies today, 

In your land and my land and half the world 
away, 

Rose-red and blood-red the stripes forever 
gleam, 

Snow-white and _ soul-white, 
fathers’ dream. 
Sky-blue and true-blue with stars to gleam 

aright 
The gloried guidon through the day, a shelter 
through the night. 


the good fore 


Your Flag and My Flag to every star and 
stripe, 

The drums beat as hearts beat and pipers 
shrilly pipe, 

Your Flag and My Flag, a blessing in the sky, 

Your hope and my hope it never told a lie, 

Home land, and far land and half the world 
around, 

Old Glory hears our glad salute 

And ripples to the sound. 


SToRY OF THE FLAG 


The charming story which credits Betsy 
Ross with making the first flag of stars and 
stripes is still accepted by historians. 

When Washington suggested the six- 
pointed star, she demonstrated the ease 
with which a five-pointed star could be 
made, by folding a piece of paper and pro- 
ducing one with a single clip of the shears. 
The official adoption of our first Flag was 
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| 1777. The Continental Congress passed 
n act providing “ That the Flag of the 
‘hirteen United States be thirteen stripes 
lternately red and white.” 

* That the union be thirteen stars, white 
1 a blue field, representing a new constel- 
tion.” 

The thirteen stars were arranged in a 
ircle to symbolize the perpetuity of the 
inion of the states. 


RECITATION 

In the Land of the Free and the Home 
f the Brave, 

A Flag was raised over Jamestown 
worsted mills. 

From the owners of the mills itself I 
learn, 

The Flag was made from wool of an 
American sheep, 

Sorted by an American, 

Carded by an Italian, 

Spun by a Swede, 

Warped by a German, 

Dressed by an Englishman, 

Drawn by a Scotchman, 

Woven by a Belgian, 

Supervised by a Frenchman, 

Scoured by an Albanian, 

Dyed by a Turk, 

Examined by an Irishman, 

Pressed by a Pole. 

Where else could this be true except in 


~ The land of the free and the home of the 
! ave.” 
Tue Fiac Speaks 

I am not the flag, I am but its shadow. 

[ am whatever you make me, nothing 
nici 

I am your belief in yourself, your dream 
t what a people may become. 

I live a changing life, a life of moods and 
passions, of heart break and tired muscles. 

Always, I am all that you hope to be and 
have the courage to try for. 

[ am struggle and panic and ennobling 
rear, 

I am the day’s work of the weakest man, 
ind the largest dream of the most daring. 

I am the constitution and the courts, 
statute and statute makers, soldier and 


dreadnaught, drayman and street sweep, 
cook, counselor and clerk. 

I am the battle of yesterday and the mis- 
take of tomorrow. 

I am the mystery of the men who do 
without knowing why. 

I am no more than what you believe me 
to be, and I am all that you believe I can 
be. 

I swing before your eyes a bright gleam 
of color, a symbol of yourself, the pictured 
suggestion of that big thing which makes 
this nation. 

My stars and my stripes are your dream 
and your labors. 

They are bright with cheer, brilliant with 
courage, firm with faith, because you have 
made them out of your hearts. 

For you are the makers of the Flag and 
it is well that you joy in the making. 

—John Hay. 


Our NatTionaL SoNGS AND THEIR WRITERS 


A great man has said, “ Let me write a 
nation’s songs, and I care not who makes 
its laws.” 

Music has had more to do in soothing the 
storm and bitter passions of mankind, in 
elevating their thoughts, in exciting their 
sympathies, than any other of the arts. 

The story of the origin of the best known 
natonal songs and their writers cannot fail 
to appeal strongly to every person inter- 
ested in the history of his country. 

The first American song of historic value 
is “ Yankee Doodle.” 

The story of “ Yankee Doodle” from the 
time it was brought to this country was 
absorbingly interesting. 

It has had a great mission; with all the 
derision that has been heaped upon it, it is 
nevertheless a great song. 

When one hears the once ridiculed and 
rollicking strains of “ Yankee Doodle,” let 
him cogitate the fact that it has been the 
marching tune of all the victorious armies 
of American patriots, and has such a uni- 
versal sentiment and nationality that it will 
measure the tread of coming millions. 

It is one of the indestructible institu- 
tions of America. It has a character of its 
own, comical, “ rattle-brainish,” but with 
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all its oddities, it has so entwined itself 
about the national heart, that one might as 
well try to rob the people of “ Bunker Hill,” 
as this clattering, right-about-face, defiant 
battle march. 

The tune was brought to this country in 
1755, when the British were engaged in the 
war with the French and Indians. 

The story goes that the militia which 
were called to aid the British regular army 
were strangely clad in many colors. Some 
were wearing long coats, some short ones, 
and many none at all. 

In the British army was one Dr. Richard 
Shackburg, who not only mended shattered 
limbs but was somewhat of a musician. 
One day he thought to play a joke upon the 
militia, and with mock solemnity presented 
them with the words and music of “* Yankee 
Doodle.” 

The joke greatly pleased the well-dressed 
British officers, but as a joke it proved a 
stupendous failure, for the tune soon be- 
came the battle march of the revolution. 
After the battle of Lexington, by a strange 
irony of fate, the Colonists made the 
British dance to the tune of “ Yankee 
Doodle,” and twenty-five years later Lord 
Cornwallis marched to the tune when enter- 
ing the lines to surrender his sword to 
General Washington. 

(Orchestra or Glee Club or both play the 
song.) 

“The Star Spangled Banner” was com- 
posed during the war of 1812 by Francis 
Scott Key. 

In the latter part of August, 1814, Dr. 
Williams Beanes was captured by General 
Ross of the British army and held as a 
The 


doctor was a personal friend of Francis 


prisoner on the flag-ship Surprise. 


Scott Key, then a young lawyer living in 
Baltimore. On the 2d of September, 1814, 
writing from Georgetown to his mother, 
Mr. Key said: “I am going to Baltimore 
in the morning to proceed in a flag-ship of 
General Ross. Old Doctor Beanes is taken 
prisoner by the enemy who threatened to 
carry him off.” 

Key found the English fleet in Chesa- 
peake Bay and was kindly received by 
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Admiral Cochran. But the enemy were 
about to make a combined attack by sea 
and land upon Fort McHenry, and while 
General Ross consented to the release of 
Dr. Beanes, it was stipulated that all of the 
American party should remain on the Sur- 
prise until the fort was reduced. 

All during the eventful night of Sep- 
tember 13 the great guns of the fleet poured 
a blazing shower of shot upon the fortress. 

Key, standing on the deck of the English 
ship, in the midst of the excitement of the 
terrific bombardment, could see at intervals, 
by the glare of the rockets and the flash of 
the cannon, the American flag waving vic- 
toriously over its gallant defenders. It 
was a hot, presistent fight, taxing the 
courage, the endurance, and the patriotism 
of the soldiers to the utmost. 

In the stirring enthusiasm of that su- 
preme moment, and at the dawn’s early light, 
when the stars and stripes rose above the 
smoke of the conflict and seemed to wave 
in triumph from the very battlements of 
heaven, Key wrote the song that should be 
as deathless as the flag itself. 

(Orchestra, Glee Club.) 

Our beloved “ America” was written by 
Rey. Samuel F. Smith who graduated from 
Harvard with Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The air is English and its popularity is 
universal, being made the music for na- 
tional anthems in England, France, Ger- 
many and America. 

(Orchestra, Glee Club.) 

When President Lincoln issued his 
second call for troops in the summer of 
1861, the emergency had come when the 
Union army needed a battle ery of freedom, 
and George F. Root, living in Chicago, be- 
gan to evolve in his mind the sentiment of 
a rallying song, and in an outburst of 
patriotic fervor, there came the words and 
musie of that soul-stirring and _pulse- 
quickening battle hymn, “ Yes, We’ll Rally 
’round the Flag, Boys.” The song struck 
fire and leaped into widespread popularity 
and usefulness. 

The story of the writing of the song, 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” has 
been told many times. It was in December, 
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that Julia Ward Howe drove to 


[S61, 
Washington through files of soldiers that 


occupied the entire road. 

To beguile the tedium of their slow prog- 
ress, Mrs. Howe and her friends sang many 
songs, among them “ John Brown’s Body.” 
This seemed to please the soldiers, who 
Mrs. Howe 


had often wished to write words to be sung 


themselves took up the strain. 
to this tune. That night she found herself 
weaving together the lines of a poem 
capable of being sung to the tune of “ John 
Brown.” In the gray light of morning she 
wrote down the verses. 

The poem was published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and it may be interesting to know 
that the author received five dollars com- 
pensation for it! 

The beauty and spirituality of the poem 
have endeared it to the East, West, North 
and South. 

The 


Georgia ” 


melody of “ Marching Through 
has found its way into nearly 
Henry C. 
Work composed this stirring and immortal 
melody. (Orchestra.) 

“Tenting On the Old Camp Ground” 
was written by Walter Kittredge. The 
author did his part by singing for the enter- 


every country of the globe. 


tainment of the soldiers in every camp of 
the “boys in blue.’ (Orchestra, Glee 
Club.) 

By no means the least interesting is the 
Home” by John 
The author, himself home- 
friendless, put into the poem all 
the longing for home and love that the 
human heart is capable of feeling. 

Jennie Lind made the song famous by 
singing it in the great national hall of the 
city of Washington, where one of the most 


poem “ Home, Sweet 
Howard Payne. 


audiences 


distinguished that had ever 
gathered in the capital was assembled. 


(Orchestra or Violin.) 

No collection of famous poems would be 
complete without two of the best-loved 
poems of the late war: “In Flanders’ 
Field,” and “ Answer.” 

“In Flanders’ Field,” written by Lieut.- 
Col. John D. McCrea, Canada, upon the 
battlefields of France, the night before he 
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“went west.” “The Answer,” written by 
Jimmy Armstrong, an American soldier, 
who fought in Flanders. 


READING . 
In Flanders’ Field the poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, while in the sky, 
The larks still bravely singing, fly 
Unheard, amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved, and were loved—but now we lie 
In Flanders’ Field. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The toreh—Be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, tho’ poppies blow 
In Flanders’ Field. 


Tue ANSWER 

In Flanders’ Field the cannon boom, 
And fitful flashes light the gloom; 
While up above the eagles fly 
The fierce destroyers of the sky; 
With stains the earth wherein you lie 
Is redder than the poppy bloom 

In Flanders’ Field. 


Sleep on ye brave, the shrieking shell, 
The quaking trench, the startling yell, 
The fury of the battle hell 

Shall wake you not; for all is well. 


Sleep peacefully, for ail is well. 

Your flaming torch aloft we bear, 

With burning heart an oath we swear, 

To keep the faith, to fight it through, 

To crush the foe, or sleep with you, 
In Flanders’ Field. 


READING 

As the words and melodies of these great 
songs and poems come down to us through 
all ages, and stir our hearts and minds to 
feelings of patriotism, enthusiasm and all 
high kindred passions, we voluntarily tune 
our minds to the great master musician of 
all. And as his fingers sweep the strings 
of our emotions, our lives are filled with 
better and nobler impulses. 


‘“ In the still air the music lies unheard, 

In the rough marble, beauty hides unseen. 

To make the musie and the beauty, needs 

The master’s touch, the seulptor’s chisel keen.’’ 
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MANAGING THE INCOME 


“ By MRS. ALLAN P. STEVENS, 
Chairman Home Economics Department 


The need of getting the best return for 
every dollar spent has led every housewife 
to consider the business side of homemak- 
ing. She knows better than any other 
member of the family to what extent op- 
portunities for development mentally, 
morally, and physically, depend on _ her 
skilful use of the family income. When 
she takes time to account to herself for 
the money that has passed through her 
hands, her first feeling is usually one of 
dismay at the total spent, and her second, 
a firm determination to spend thereafter 
by plan. A definite plan for future spend- 
ing is a Budget and making a budget is 
no longer a mysterious rite known only to 
a select few; it is the common practice of 
every tamily that desires to spend so that 
good living and some saving may be pos- 
sible. 

Maxine A BupcGer 

A definite aim is the first requisite in 
budget making. Why are you making 
this plan before you spend? What cher- 
ished hope do you expect to fulfill by ad- 
hering to the plan? Set your aim high 
and then secure the codperation of the 
family. Team work is if the 
goal is to be reached. In training chil- 
dren to fit comfortably, happily and ef- 
ficiently into the family unit, admission 
to the family council on finance has its 
place. Try it when making your budget. 
With paper and pencil as aids to your 
memory, you are ready to make the plan. 
1. Estimate your yearly income and sub- 
tract from it the income tax. 2. Plan to 
spend a little less than the amount avail- 
able. 3. Put down all your past ex- 
penditures for a definite time—a year if 
possible, making the list as accurate as re- 
ceipted bills, check stubs and your memory 
will allow. This will tell you what you 
did with your money. 


necessary 


4. List all your 
needs for the coming year and then go 
over the list, striking off all items not 
absolutely necessary. Estimate the cost of 


every need, total your figures and see how 
the sum compares with your income. If 
it exceeds the amount of money available, 
some further pruning of the list will, of 
course, be required. Concentrate on the 
needs, supply as many comforts as your 
income allows, and limit the luxuries. Do 
not let the spending for luxuries exceed 
the amount you put into savings. 

Your future spending depends on a 
knowledge of past expenditures and an 
estimate of future needs. As soon as you 
have put on paper your estimates, you are 
ready for apportioning the income into 
rarious divisions. 


Bupcet Drvisions 


No two families have identical needs, 
hence your family budget will differ from 
every other budget made. Spending must 
be governed by occupation, number in the 
family, whether the family is entirely 
adult or ineludes children, standards of 
living, health and local living conditions. 
Yet ordinary household spending can be 
classified into six divisions. 1. Savings: 
Savings bank deposits, coéperative banks, 
investments, life insurance. 2. Food: 
All food, ice, and meals eaten at restau- 
rants. 3. House and heat: Rent, fuel for 
heating, business carfare, or, if the house 
is owned, taxes, interest on mortgage, 
water, fire insurance, repairs, upkeep, busi- 
ness carfare. 4. Clothing: All wearing 
apparel, repairs and cleansing (not laun- 
dry). 5. Housekeeping Expenses: Light, 
fuel for cooking, laundry, household help, 
telephone, cleaning and laundry supplies, 
renewal of equipment. 6. Deve!opment 
and Miscellaneous: Education, including 
books and magazines, health, church, benev- 
olence, recreation, entertaining, stationery, 
postage, express, personal gifts, indulg- 
ence in candy, tobacco, ete., automobile, 
incidentals and emergency fund. 

From your estimates, decide on the 
amount to be allotted to each division; 
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rule off a blank book into suitable spaces 
or buy one already ruled and insert the 
above headings. Allow one page for each 
month. 


Accounts 


Keeping accounts has not been popular 
in the household, but it is the only way of 
knowing whether you are spending accord- 
ing to the budget and it can easily be made 
a part of the daily routine. Five minutes 
a day and a half-hour at the end of the 
month will suffice to record your skill in 
spending. Some simple rules may help 
in accounting. 

Enter in the budget spaces in your 
hook the amount of money you have 
planned to spend in each division. 

At the beginning of each month save or 
invest the amount decided upon. Consider 
it spent for savings. 

Have a definite time for keeping your 
accounts daily. 

Have a definite place for account book 
and bills. 

Keep a spindle or clip for the grocery, 
laundry and other slips as they come. 

Enter items daily under proper head- 
ings. 

When goods are charged, enter the 
amount on the date when the bill is paid. 

At the end of the month, add the col- 
umns and total the expenditures. 

Compare totals with your budget. Enter 
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in red ink any total that exceeds the bud- 
get. 

Study each division, find the leaks, and 
profit by your mistakes. 

With a well-planned budget, resolution 
to stick to it long enough to prove its 
worth, and frequent comparison of ex- 
penditures, every family may be placed on 
a sound financial foundation which is the 
basis of sound ethics. 


Pian For A CLuB ProGRAM 


Roll Call—Thrift Quotations. 
Topies for discussion— 


1. The Amount of Money Necessary for 
Nutritious Food. 

2. The Cost of Safe Shelter. 

3. Clothes for the Woman at Home. 

4. What is Suitable Clothing for the 
High-School Girl ? 

5. Some Actual Budgets in Our Town. 

6. Children’s Allowances. 
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DON’T PUT OUT YOUR BABY’S EYES 
By MRS. PAUL L. KIRBY 


I used to live next door to a woman who 
wheeled her baby out in its carriage every 
morning to take its nap on the porch. At 
first, the top of the carriage would be 
tilted se as to shade the baby’s eyes, but 
soon the sun would creep around and 
shine directly into the child’s face. Once 
I ventured to protest that this was very 
injurious to the baby’s eyes, but my well- 
meant interference met with resentment 
on the part of the mother. 

How often on the street we see the same 
carelessness, tiny babies lying helplessly 
staring up into the brilliant light, although 


all baby-carriages are provided with ad- 
justable tops. 

Older babies who can sit up in fheir car- 
riages are very often subjected to another 
abuse. Mothers who are careful to shade 
their children’s heads will, nevertheless, 
put snowy robes over the carriage, from 
which an intolerable glare is reflected into 
the baby’s eyes. What adult could sit and 
stare at a white lap-robe without severe 
eye-strain or headache? But the baby 
cannot explain his distress. He cries, and 
someone clucks at him or jogs the springs 
of his carriage violently up and down. 
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IS PARENTAL EFFICIENCY DECLINING? 
By HARRIET A. MARSH, LL.B. 


‘¢ The only way to help people is to love them.’’ 


There has always been a tendency to en- 
velop the past in a sort of golden haze, 
through which conditions that now seem 
dificult and perplexing appear compara- 
This 
is particularly true of the parental rela- 
tion. 


tively simple and easy of adjustment. 


Elderly people are continually say- 
ing that, when they were young, children 
were much 


more obedient and “ respect- 
ful” ; and their statement in this instance 
is undeniably The parent seemed 
more efficient because he had more author- 
ity; but our chroniclers fail to note that 
this outward obedience was only too often 
the result of absolute force, and covered 


a bitter and rebellious heart. 


true. 


Persons under middle-age can have no 
adequate conception of the parental rela- 
tion as it existed two generations ago. The 
child had few rights his elders were bound 
to respect; his father owned him, body and 
soul, and could do with him as he would, 
to the limit of severe bodily injury; all the 
appliances of authority, both civil and re- 
ligious, stood back of him. Last, but by no 
means least, that powerful ally, Public 
Opinion, was with him. 

Nor was this all; community of interest, 
coupled with the difficulties of travel, kept 
people of like occupations and opinions in 
small groups, each member of which was 
tolerably well acquainted with, or at least 
knew something of, every one in his neigh- 
borhood. It would have been impossible in 
those days for a boy to spend the evening 
in driving ten, twenty or twenty-five miles, 
returning without parental suspicion that 
he had been away from his home. Had 
some ambitious and daring youngster made 
such an attempt at freedom in the old days, 
every man in the community would have 
recognized his “rig”; and although the 
telephone was not then known, it is safe 
to assume that the father would have heard 
of his son’s escapade long before his return. 
Football was not yet a staple product of 
American education; the movie was still 


in the future; pocket money was scarce, for 
a boy’s earnings were generally claimed by 
his parents. In a word, his horizon was 
much narrower, his actions more easily re- 
stricted than at present. Then, too, the age 
in which he lived was less exciting, his 
amusements were simpler. The school and 
the college were often dull, infinitely more 
so than those of today. Then he read 
Shakespeare; now he lives in it. This marks 
the great change in our educational atti- 
tude. Is the play “Julius Caesar?” He 
no longer reads it in an emotionless mono- 
tone; instead, he dons his toga and plays 
the part, fired by his noble ambition and 
exalted language. 
Ceesar. 


For the moment, he is 
The same plan is followed in his- 
tory, in art, in music, in literature, and 
those who regret what is undoubtedly lost 
from the old-time educational system, 
should pause to learn and appreciate the 
magnificent outlook of the present, and 
what it may accomplish in the future. Take 
one instance, the objectionable movies, or, 
more correctly speaking, objectionable films 
sometimes shown in the movies, about which 
all right-thinking people are justly con- 
cerned. The movie is the greatest educa- 
tional influence of the age, ranking with the 
printing press, and it has come to stay. It 
produces, and will continue to produce, the 
goods that pay best exactly as do the grocer 
and the dry goods merchant. The mechan- 
ical appliances of law are, of course, re- 
straining and helpful; but when did law 
really eradicate wrong? Real reform comes 
from the center and works gradually to 
the surface. Bad films will go when 
people cease to want them. The fault is 
with the patrons rather than with the 
movies, and the germ of reform lies with 
the child; it does not seem probable that 
students fed from infancy upon all that is 
best in the world’s production will go out 
with a universal taste for what is poor and 
bad. 

In fact, the general advantages of the 
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change in the educational system cannot be 
questioned. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that it tends to a much earlier 
development of the emotional nature, while 
the judgment does not keep pace in growth. 
This, in part, may be the reason for the 
nerease in certain crimes and _ indiscre- 
tions committed by young persons. The 
father of today does not always realize how 
the conditions cited tend to the rapid de- 
velopment or the maturing of his young 
son along certain lines, and he faces another 
problem of the age. In many respects, the 
knowledge and experience of the average 
high-school student would enlighten his 
father to an extent undreamed of. So far 
as known, the parental situation of the 
present day is infinitely more perplexing 
than that of any preceding age—and infi- 
nitely better. In spite of all that has been 
alleged, it remains true that there were 
never so many intelligent parents as there 
are today, so many anxious to meet their 
obligations in the best possible manner, so 
many studying their field as it never has 
been studied. The child of the day is in 
the lime-light. All the various branches 
of science are striving to find something 
that shall help him, something that shall 
give him a freer, more intelligent, more 
helpful, more joyous manhood, something 
that shall make weary hours of toil less 
hopeless and narrowing than those of the 
generations back of him; and parents who 
have caught the vision are facing untold 
sacrifices to make the dream a reality. Of 
course, much that is now being tried is 
experimental and will be changed; this is 
the nature of all science, and of all growth, 
but the tendeney is steadily upward. 

It must be remembered that the civilized 
world today is in a most chaotie state. The 
last twenty-five years have brought most 
stupendous, bewildering changes in thought 
and action, and the home, in its seclusion, 
being the last institution to feel these in- 
novations, must necessarily be the last to 
readjust itself. In spite of a not-altogether 
groundless pessimism that sometimes at- 
tacks the most optimistic, it must be ad- 
mitted that all the ministrations of author- 


ity that have to do with the treatment of 
the wayward and helpless are gradually ris- 
ing to a higher, more intelligent, more 
merciful plane. Note the treatment now 
being administered to the insane and the 
criminal, and recall the practices of a hun- 
dred years ago, when the Iron Maiden 
lingered in the European Navy and almost 
every serious dereliction was met with the 
death penalty. It is inevitable that this 
more. tolerant spirit should invade the 
home; we cannot bring back the old form 
of parental authority if we would, for the 
home, in the spirit of its government, must 
reflect that of the other institutions with 
which it is so closely connected. To repeat, 
the old-time authority has gone, never to 
return, and with it much, very much, of the 
parental sense of responsibility. This is 
the crux of the whole question, how to re- 
store the one without the other; for the 
parent of an earlier generation used to feel 
his responsibility to the various institu- 
tions of government, though he did not al- 
ways recognize it in regard to his child; 
and this respect for law, though not in 
itself a very high motive, often proved 
a salutary, restraining influence on par- 
ental indifference. But even this poor 
prop has gone, while the ever-increasing 
complexities of industrial relations, the 
growing obligations of business life, our 
rapidly changing, social views, and last, but 
by no means least, the tremendously differ- 
ent attitude toward fundamental theologi- 
eal beliefs, have produced a condition of 
perplexity and unrest in which the most in- 
telligent and careful parent finds family 
government difficult in the extreme, and 
only too often relaxes in vigilance through 
sheer bewilderment and fatigue. 

One idea that has contributed consider- 
ably to this bewilderment is the erroneous 
impression that the “ new education,” as it 
was sometimes called, releases children 
from the obligations of obedience. I can 
never forget a conversation heard between 
two teachers, many years ago, when one 
asked despairingly, “Isn’t school just hor- 
rid, now that we have to let the children 
do as they like?” Of course, it must be 
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seen, upon reflection, that the need for 
obedience is as great as it has ever been, 
perhaps greater; the effort now is to change 
the motive for obedience and self-restraint 
so that the child when thrown upon his own 
resources will continue to do right from 
choice. It is this principle that is slowly 
but surely changing the atmosphere of the 
factory and the reformatory, the school 
room and the home. People in authority 
are beginning to substitute, “ What should 
we teach those under us to love?” for the 
old-time question, “How can we make 
those under us obey?” 

This is the sole question for the parent 
today. “ What am I teaching my child to 
love?” for upon its answer depends the 
solution of the problem under discussion. 

What is my child learning to love? For 
that which he loves, that will he do; and no 
power under heaven can steer him into any 
other course of action. History does not 
always record events accurately, but she 
has always been true to principle. What 
man does once, conditions being equal, he 
will do again. Her reddest page is that 
upon which is written the long and fearful 
struggle to make human beings do that 
which they hated. Recall the compulsion, 
even the torture, employed to gain this end. 
And the unfailing result? Return to the 
desired line of action as soon as conditions 
permitted. But must there be no restraint, 
no compulsion? Undoubtedly there must 
be, but the underlying motive and means 
are changing; the motive is more humane 
than formerly, the means employed more 
merciful, more fitted to the needs and in- 
firmities of those under discipline. 

Of course, a change so radical must come 
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slowly and must necessarily give rise to 
much misunderstanding and error. Our 
whole sphere of action is lifted to a higher 
plane and our sense of _ responsibility, 
whether in the home or the police court, 
must grow deeper and more intelligent, our 
methods better adapted to existing condi- 
tions. 

This is inevitable; we are still a long way 
from the top, but already indication of a 
finer and truer understanding of the par- 
ental relationship is beginning to gleam 
like a golden thread through the mass of 
confusion and perplexity known as modern 
life. Only a short while ago, I heard a 
business man of large affairs say to his 
wife, “ Tomorrow, I must begin to get up 
half an hour earlier,” adding with a smile, 
“T must read those books we gave Mary 
Edgar; it’s a long time since I read that 
kind of literature.” I quote this instance 
as an illustration of the higher sense of re- 
sponsibility which is beginning to show 
itself in the more intimate companionship 
between parent and child steadily growing 
among us. It may be that the dreadful ex- 
periences of the World War are bringing 
us to a higher appreciation of the dear, 
sacred duties of family life; for, as we are 
told, the United States must learn to ap- 
preciate and appropriate all that is finest 
and best in other civilizations before she 
can become truly American. So must the 
family appreciate and absorb all that is 
truest and noblest in the homes of other 
countries, before we can produce that which 
shall be the dearest and most sacred of all 
human institutions, the ideal American 
home. 


Whatever we are, high or lowly, learned 
or unlearned, married or single, in a full 
house or alone, charged with many affairs 
or dwelling in quietness, we have our 
daily round of work, our duties of affec- 
tion, obedience, love, mercy, industry and 
the like; and that which makes one man 
to differ from another is not so much what 
things he does, as his manner of doing 
them.—H. EF. Manning. 
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UNNECESSARY HEARTACHES 
By MARJORIE F. HAYWARD 


In our public schools, the sense of lack 
must come inevitably to those whose 
parents or guardians are not blessed with 
tinancial prosperity. However, the teachers, 
principals and more comfortably situated 
»upils could all help to make this difference 
less keen, instead of emphasizing it. It is 
certainly a matter of sufficient importance 
to be looked into, at any rate, by school 
authorities. 

Many tragedies are being experienced 
every day in the little hearts of some of 
our public school children which could be 
-oftened, or avoided entirely, with a little 
forethought and sympathetic understand- 
ing on the part of those in whose care these 
children are. 

At Christmas time the school where my 
little daughter goes was to hold a sale for 
the benefit of the nutrition class. Each 
parent felt that he or she should allow the 
children of the family as much money as 
possible to spend in such a worthy cause. 
But there were many who, because of the 
hard times, could not give much. This is 
a condition, of course, which is always be- 
fore us—the much of some and the nothing 
f others—but it should be dealt with as 
gently as possible. In some rooms the 
children were called upon to stand up and 
tell how much each had to spend. The 
pathos of it was apparent to even my little 
-even-year-old daughter, who told me how 
sorry she felt for those youngsters who 
nly had one penny, two pennies or a 
nickel. What heartaches their mothers 
must have had when the children went 
home, possibly in tears, and told of how 
humiliated they felt! 

On Valentine’s Day it was announced 
that there was to be a valentine box. My 
little girl went to school greatly excited 
and very happy. When I met her at the 
door after school her hands were full of 


valentines but she was crying. I took her 
in my arms wondering what could be the 
matter, and she finally said: “ Mother, I 
just hate Valentine’s Day. I got nine 
valentines but some of the children didn’t 
get any and they felt bad, too.” 

The program had been for all the chil- 
dren to stand in a circle with their hands 
behind them and, one by one, in turn, those 
who had valentines to give would walk 
around the outside of the circle and put one 
into the hands of each child for whom they 
had brought one. Think of the feelings of 
those who stood there so patiently waiting 
and who did not receive any! 

It seems to me that either the teacher 
should be allowed a sufficient sum with 
which to purchase valentines, or whatever 
the gift may be and should see that each 
child receives something, or else the observ- 
ance of such days should be done away 
with. Yet these little celebrations do mean | 
so much to a child. 

The care of the child’s body and the 
education of his mind are two vastly im- 
portant subjects; but in the discussion of 
the best methods of presenting and teach- 
ing these subjects, the sensitiveness of the 
childish nature should not be overlooked. 

Unjust punishments, ridicule, slights and 
humiliations too often come to children 
before they are old enough to cope with 
them and, brooded over in silence, they 
leave a lasting impression. 

Not long ago in the New York Evening 
Post there was a_ splendid article by 
Prudence Bradish called “Scars on Little 
Souls Amount to Lasting Damage.” She 
closed with this paragraph: 

“The frights and humiliations and 
punishments of childhood leave scars that 
the years cannot remove, cause much mys- 
terious suffering and deprive the world of 
many beautiful and wonderful things.” 





The trials and sorrows of children and young people have not always had the 
recognition they deserve from parents and teachers. .. . Every burden of life—and 
life’s burdens seem many—rests at its heaviest on a child’s nature—H. Clay Trumbull. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By ETTA J. WILSON 


The Delaware Branch has been em- 
phasizing School Library work during the 
year. “At Least Thirty Books for Every 
School” was adopted as the slogan early 
last fall, and carefully selected lists com- 
piled by the rural school supervisors of the 
State have been scattered broadeast among 
the one-teacher rural schools where the 
need for library material is most urgent. 

A second outstanding feature of the 
State Association during the year has been 
its publicity program which has included 
the publication of two series of six leaflets 
each on the general topic “The Modern 
School.” One series has presented different 
program suggestions for local committees 
to use in working up their monthly meet- 
ings, together with an article on the topic 
for the month, the facts in which, the State 
Association urges local associations to 
bring to the attention of the people of their 
community in thir Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation meetings. The second series con- 
tains the illustrations of the article 
published in the first. These are printed 
separately, with brief explanatory legends, 
and supplied in quantities in order that a 
copy may be given to each person attending 
the Parent-Teacher Association meeting. 

The first of these bulletins, Series II, 
No. 1, is on “The School Library.” It 
contains a list of books suggested as a be- 
ginning of a school library, and an exposi- 
tion of the increasing necessity for the 
school library in every modern school. 

The ambitious young teacher, eager to 
practice in her remote rural district the 
methods of teaching that she has observed 
throughout her normal course, invariably 
flings back a ery of despair: “ How ean I 
teach that without supplementary 
books?” One of her first big problems is 
to find a way of providing these books. In 
order to convince the adults of the com- 
munity of the pressing nature of this need, 
the bulletin describes at some length the 
modern teacher’s method of work. Quot- 
ing from the Bulletin, “ The teacher starts 


way 


her work in local history. The children 
learn that the mill which is the chief in- 
dustry of the town was built at a certain 
date early in the nineteenth century. They 
further note that the mill is built beside a 
stream and learn that the stream was 
utilized originally for power to run the 
machinery, that at a certain date water 
power was abandoned and steam sub- 
stituted. Dramatic incidents in its history 
are recounted—the story of a fire perhaps, 
or some stirring war incident of which it 
was the scene. All of this is good to know, 
but if the knowledge stops with these local 
details gleaned largely from observation, 
there is little of educational value in the 
work. Such study should lead to wider in- 
quiry establishing connection between the 
history of the local industry and the gen- 
eral history of industry—were mills started 
in great numbers at the same time? What 
caused this rise of industry? Whose were 
the great inventive minds that conceived 
the machinery that made the mill a neces- 
sity? In such ways does modern teaching 
vitalize the recitation. For answers to 
questions such as these the children leave 
the field of observation and enter into the 
field of books—of history, of biography. 
Their town is seen against a wider horizon 
of historical fact. 

“Again, the modern teacher gets her 
class interested in the freight—the sugar, 
the flour, the coffee, the tea, the dry goods, 
the hardware that is deposited at the rail- 
road station. Inquiry has been started as 
to want articles are brought into the town 
and whence they are shipped. Observation 
over a sufficiently long period of time will 
answer these queries in a fairly accurate 
way, and more or less superficial curi- 
osity is satisfied. But if the work is to re- 
sult in real growth to the children it should 
furnish means for further widening of their 
world vision. How is sugar made? How 
do people live on the great sugar planta- 
tions? How much sugar is consumed 
annually in the United States? How much 
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flour is exported? Where is the iron mined 
that is used in hardware? Countless ques- 
tions such as these, limited of course in 
character and extent to the age of the chil- 
ren, suggest themselves and demand an- 
The questions are assigned to the 
various children and they start out to find 
the desired information. It is apparent 
that the necessarily meager details of a 
veographie text will be insufficient for this 
sort of school work. Geographic readers, 
books of travel, the National Geographic 
Magazine are essential to bring the distant 
life home to the children; government re- 
ports, encyclopedias, the World Almanac 
are needed for current figures.” 

The bulletin insists upon the 
tance of wise selection in school library 
books. It discourages the practice found 
in some communities of assembling a col- 
lection of books by promiscuous contribu- 
tions from residents of the community. It 
is not books of any kind that the school 
wants, but carefully selected books. The 
committees working on the year’s school 
library project are urged to keep in mind 
the following basic principles: 


swers. 


impor- 


1. That the School Library, like the school 
itself, exists for the sake of the chil- 
dren and select only books which are 
helpful and interesting to those for 
whom they are intended. 

2. That the average rural school in Dela- 
ware contains only the first six grades, 
which means that the children to be 
served are not over twelve or fourteen 
at most. 
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3. That the big purpose in the school 
library is to teach children to use and 
love books. The greatest possession 
that a school can hope to bring to the 
child is the ability to read quickly and 
grasp the content of the book, an ac- 
complishment which is rarely achieved 
unless developed in childhood. 


The article recommends that fully one 
half the books to be placed on the shelves 
of the school library be those that can and 
will be used by pupils of the first three 
grades. Since primary books are the least 
expensive this will probably mean that 
about one fourth of the amount ex- 
pended will go for the purchase of easy 
books. Books intended for the third grade 
are frequently read with interest by pupils 
of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, especi- 
ally as in the Delaware Schools, where 
reading matter has been limited. There 
should be in addition at least ten reference 
books essential in the development of a 
modern recitation, and five which demon- 
strate the very best in children’s literature, 
well illustrated and attractively bound, to 
appeal to the child’s imagination and create 
a genuine love of books. 


“Books are as much a part of the fur- 
nishing of a house as tables and chairs, 
and in the making of home they belong, 
not with the luxuries, but with the necessi- 
ties.’—Hamilton W. Mabie. 


PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR 


By MARTHA S. MASON 
PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


There are several reasons why the last 
meeting of the season is a good time to 
elect officers of associations. The incoming 
board has a chance before the first fall 
meeting to get its bearings, visit the office 
to find out all available literature and helps, 
consult its counsellor and its department 
chairmen, learn what its own association 
has done, find out what the vital needs of 


its school are and lay out work for the next 
year. 

In June all the committees can make 
plans to be put into operation early in Sep- 
tember. The program, membership, pub- 
licity and hospitality committees can con- 
fer about methods of getting all the patrons 
of the school interested in what the children 
need for their best growth. The ways and 
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means committee can plan how to raise the 
money the association will require to in- 
crease this interest and to supply any need 
which the town cannot meet for books, 
pictures, playground apparatus, picture 
machines and musical instruments. 

Before spending money it is well to dis- 
cuss with the school committee how much 
help is actually needed by the town, and 
what the possibility is that the town will 
be financially responsible for undertakings 
when the Parent-Teacher Association has 
shown needs which are real and important. 

Discuss with your committees whether 
the Parent-Teacher Association should be 
a charitable organization, or whether its 
function is to put all its emphasis on the 
educational welfare of all the children in 
order that the amount of charity needed in 
the next generation shall be greatly lessened. 
Shall it raise money to send Christmas din- 
ners to a few thriftless families or shall it 
spend an equal amount to demonstrate to 
all its members the need of teaching thrift 
early to children and of giving them such 
a good start that they may in after life be 
fit to care for their own families? 
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It is the easiest thing in the world to 
switch Parent-Teacher work to a philan- 
thropic basis—but do we not stand for some- 
thing different? There are eight hundred 
and eighty-eight private institutions in 
Massachusetts doing charity work—bailing 
out the water. Can’t we unite in turning 
off the water at the inflow? 

Let’s get out of our mental ruts. Instead 
of plodding on in the old way of trying 
to cure, we can try to fix it so there won’t 
be anything to cure. It can’t all be done in 
our day, but we can work at it, and the 
next generation will find it an easier job 
because of us. Our work is just beginning, 
and our beginning is possible only because 
our ancestors did what they could for us. 

After your annual meeting see that the 
secretary sends to the State office the names 
(as they appear in the telephone book) and 
addresses of the new officers. The old 
officers are asked to pass on to their succes- 
sors all the literature which the state office 
has sent during their term of office and a 
file of the BuLLETINS which presidents have 
been asked to keep. New presidents will be 
helped by looking over this material. 





WELFARE LEGISLATION 
By ELIZABETH TILTON 
National Chairman of Department of Legislation 


The Congress of Mothers through its 
legislative department is calling on all 
women’s and civic organizations to follow 
the plan tried out in Essex county last 
summer, a plan which if widely used 
through the country cannot fail to return 
in 1922 a human welfare congress—one 
educated in welfare issues. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has voted to 
codperate in the plan; the National League 
of Women Voters will lay it before their 
convention in April. It is also hoped that 
the W. C. T. U. may come in. As women 
are now voters, it should be their part to 
make welfare legislation as prominent in an 
election as business issues. 

“To do this comes down to the matter 
of caring, caring enough for legislation to 
be willing to get out and work for it. And 
you will care when you realize how far- 


reaching is the energy put into the passage 
of a beneficent law, how it can touch for 
good every man, woman and child in the 
nation. But the work to be effective must 
be of the right kind. The enthusiasm must 
be organized. Now the legislative depart- 
ment of the Congress of Mothers has a 
plan by which sentiment can be organized 
for civic betterment and thus made system- 
atically effective in legislation. 


“Tue Pian is As Fottows— 


and if widely carried out by the large na- 
tional women’s and civie organizations of 
the country, it would go far to give us, in 
1922, a congress whose members are 
thoroughly educated in welfare legislation. 

“First—We must have a program, a 
medium-sized one, for too many issues, and 
we do thin work, too few issues, and we 
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get too thin a following. We have chosen 
six issues because they are intrinsically 
sound and because they are the ones on 
which the large women’s organizations are 
united, more or less. They are known as 
the Six P’s, that is, six prominent welfare 
issues. 

“1, Peace—Reduction of armaments by 
international agreement and some lasting 
organization of nations. This cause will 
be with us for many years. Mr. S. E. 
Nicholson, Legislative Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council for Limitation of Arma- 
ments, 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., will send you a monthly bulletin 
and instructions in every new move if you 
will send him your name and address. 

“2. Prohibition—No change in the Vol- 
stead act which would readmit wine or beer 
or otherwise weaken enforcement. We can 
not expect a people who have 10,000 miles 
of border and coast-line and who were 
drinking $2,000,000,000 worth of stuff an- 
nually to stop this custom over night. Law 
enforcement will be a process of years but 
as every ounce of enforcement is worth a 
pound of benefit, we must build up local 
enforcement committees, send dry legisla- 
tors to Congress and keep the benefits of 
abstinence constantly before the young. 
Nothing less than this is the price of a dry 
nation with all the extra health and effici- 
ency that a dry nation means. 

“3. Protection of women in industry— 
Adequate support for the Women’s Bureau 
of the department of labor. This will 
simply ask for an appropriation of a little 
over $2,000 annually in order that all the 
research workers in the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor may receive, 
at least, a salary of $2,400 a year. The 
Women’s Bureau does fine research work 
among women in industry. 

“4, Physical education—Federal aid to 
the states for the promotion of physical 
education following the general lines laid 
down in the Fess-Capper physical educa- 
tion bill. 

“ The figures of the draft showed us that, 
if we are to maintain the health of the na- 
tion, we must inaugurate thoroughgoing 
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Health-Promotion programs for our school 
children, 50 per cent. of whom today have 
defects, 80 per cent. of which are remedi- 
able. The Fess-Capper bill asks for Fed- 
eral Aid to help states that pass proper 
Physical Education laws, carry out ade- 
quate programs. Its aim is a young Ameri- 
can 100 per cent. fit. Should the Towner- 
Sterling Bill pass in its entirety, this bill 
will not be necessary as that bill has a 
physical education section. For literature 
about this bill write E. Dana Caulkins, 
309 Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 

“ Personally, your Legislative Chairman 
feels that the Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations would be an 
excellent railroad on which to run this 
fine Health-Promotion program for our 
children, one that included medical ex- 
amination, school nurses, teaching of 
simple health habits, physical training, and 
proper recreation. We could see that 
every state had proper laws in this direc- 
tion and that all local towns were making 
it their business to see that the laws were 
developed to the fullest extent possible in 
their community. If we specialize in this, 
we could be a marvelous force in producing 
a fine and fit citizenry. The Bureau of 
Education is preparing a booklet in co- 
operation with your Legislative Chairman 
and others which will be sent to you de- 
scribing just how to proceed on such a pro- 
gram as outlined above. . 

“5. Protection of the Home—The Fess- 
Home-Economies bill asks an appropria- 
tion to enable states to carry on education 
in Home-Economics. 

“6. Public schools—The principles em- 
bodied in the Towner-Sterling educational 
bill. This is a mighty tidal wave of a bill 
designed to lift that basic matter, Educa- 
tion, out of the valley on to the heights. 
The vision behind this bill is Health and 
Education for Everybody—a vision that 
grew out of the draft figures. They showed 
us a country where 1/5 of our people could 
not read a newspaper, where 1/3 are unfit. 
The Towner-Sterling bill asks for a De- 
partment of Education and for as much 
money as may be necessary to help states 
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that put up a like amount of money to 
wipe out physi¢al unfitness, illiteracy, to 
Americanize foreigners, to equalize op- 
portunities and to train teachers. The last 
is very important; good leadership is the 
feet of any movement. It pays to make 
good teachers. For information about this 
bill write to Hugh Magill, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

“There, then, is the program. Now, how 
shall it materialize, gain enough affirmative 
voters in congress to become beneficent 
law? 

“Tt really 


Comes Down TO EpvucaTion 


of the home constituency in meetings, in 
the press, everywhere. 
thing to lay to heart. It is not of much 
use to have meetings and have emotion 
over fine legislation, if that emotion is 
simply allowed to float off into air. You 
must take the step that comes after the 
meeting, you must gather up your senti- 
ment and send it to Washington—in the 
form of resolutions, letters, ete., ete. This 
process alone can crystallize the sentiment 
into a vote. 


But here is some- 


“Up to now I think civie organizations 
have failed right here. We have had many 
fine emotions but we have not organized 
these emotions, thus making them effective. 

“Another point that we want to stress 
is, that the pressure that comes to the 
candidate before the primary is the pressure 
that counts most, the early bird that catches 
the vote. Indeed, the groping candidate 
is grateful for this early enlightenment. 
this education both for himself and his con- 
stituency, so let us work before the prima- 
ries and after them, too, for that matter, 
always remembering, however, that one 
emotion organized before the primaries is 
worth a hundred of them afterwards. 


‘‘T hold it true that thoughts are things 
Endowed with bodies, breath and wings, 
And that we send them forth to fill 

The world with good results or ill; 

That which we eall our secret thought 
Speeds to Earth’s remotest spot, 

And leaves its blessings or its woes 
Like tracks behind it as it goes. 
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“ Below are the 


RULES FOR ORGANIZING 
and developing early sentiment, for sow- 
ing broadeast through a community, 
education for welfare legislation and for 
gathering up the sentiment thus made and 
sending it to the candidates for office or 
legislators. 

“1. Get your own and as many other 
organizations as possible on record for the 
Six P program, and get these records to 
your candidates or legislators: 

“2. Get as many speakers and as many 
press notices as possible on all these issues. 
The press carries the small parlor message 
to all parlors, to the whole community. 

“3. Important. Hold perhaps six weeks 
before the primaries, district meetings, at 
which all the organizations on record for 
the Six P’s combine in asking every candi- 
date to come and state his stand on them. 
Experience shows that they will come and 
that the press will give wide publicity to 
their statements, thus advertising the meas- 
ures through the district. Sometimes, how- 
ever, one needs to begin work six months 
before the primaries, conferring with party 
leaders as to what they mean to do about 
the Six P’s. 

“4. After meeting, each organization 
should cireularize its own constituency, 
telling the stand of each candidate on its 
special issue. For example, the prohibi- 
tion people should send to their followers 
the stand of the candidate on Prohibition, 
the Parent-Teacher Associations, on the 
Towner-Sterling, Fess-Capper bills, ete. 

“This procedure is non-partisan, and 
please note, that we do not unitedly sup- 
port any candidate; we simply unite in ask- 
ing all candidates to make public utter- 
ances on the Six P’s. The whole affair is 
educational and not political.” 


We build our future, thought by thonght, 
For good or ill, yet know it not. 
Yet, so the universe was wrought. 
Thought is another name for fate; 
Choose then thy destiny and wait, 
For love brings love and hate brings hate.’’ 
St. Louis Button Co. 
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THE EYES OF A CHILD 


From the Eyesight Conservation Council of America, 


More and more, educators, teachers and 
parents throughout the country are be- 
to realize how vitally a child’s 
future depends on the structure laid dur- 
ing the formative period of his or her life. 
During these years when habits are being 
formed, when the mind is developing in 
tune with the growing body, those re- 
sponsible for the child, either at home or 
at school, should see that every obstacle in 
the path of his progress toward normal 
manhood is removed. There are few 
greater handicaps that can be given a child 
to overcome than that of subnormal vision. 

The eyes of every school child in the 
United States should be cared for, and 
wise parents and teachers will see that no 
child’s eyes are subjected to the demands 
of schcol work without first ascertaining 
that this delicate organ is in proper condi- 
tion to stand the strain. A survey of sev- 
eral thousand school children in a large 
city showed 66 per cent. suffering from de- 
Of the 100,000 school chil- 
dren in New York City who failed to pass 
their examinations last year, 50,000 were 
found to be handicapped by defective vi- 
sion. 


ginning 


fects of vision. 


Specialists everywhere have pointed out 
how vitally necessary it is to have chil- 
dren’s eyes examined before and during 
school life. They have explained, further, 
how easily the delicate organ of sight 
might be permanently injured by over- 
straining during the time when the eye- 
ball is undergoing changes in accordance 
with the growth of the child’s body. One 
specialist declares that only one out of 
every ten children has perfect eyes at 
school age. Yet how pathetically few com- 
munities have made provision for com- 
petent eye examinations in order to re- 
move the handicap from which the school 
child may be suffering. 

As it is in the classroom that the great- 
est strain is put upon the eyes, it is obvi- 
ous that the teacher is frequently the first 
one to detect any defect of vision. Per- 





haps the child that the teacher has called 
“lazy” or “stupid” may be the one that 
is suffering from eyestrain. 

Teachers are asked to watch the way 
their pupils use their eyes. Do they tilt 
their heads? Do they hold their books too 
near the face? Do they let the book lie 
upon the desk and stoop over it? Do they 
twist the body around when reading? 
When they have to look up, either at you 
or at the blackboard, do they screw up their 
eyes and seem to squint? Do they get 
drowsy even when the room is well venti- 
lated? Do they rub their eyes or their 
foreheads or wink or blink when they have 
to read aloud? These are all symptoms of 
eyestrain that should be recognized and 
receive prompt attention. 

When defective vision is apparent or 
symptoms of eyestrain indicated, the 
child’s parents should be notified and their 
coéperation secured. Parents should no- 
tice the child’s reaction to home study or 
reading, when any eye defects would be 
apparent. In some case, glasses needed 
under the exacting conditions of school 
life may be dispensed with in later years. 

Each teacher will find it helpful to test 
the eyes of pupils by using, for prelimi- 
nary examination, a Vision Chart for 
Schools, which will be supplied upon ap- 
plication to the Eyesight Conservation 
Council of America, Times Building, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Such a preliminary examination will 
permit the detection of most cases seri- 
ously handicapped by defective vision, but 
it should always be borne in mind that 
perfect vision does not mean perfect eyes 
—normal vision does not necessarily indi- 
cate a normal eye. Many children with 
perfect vision have red eyes, may complain 
of headaches and be backward in school, 
resulting from latent errors of refraction 
not indicated by vision less than normal. 
Such vision defects can only be detected 
by a specialist. 

The most desirable solution is an ar- 
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rangement whereby each and every pupil 
is given a tharough eye examination by a 
competent specialist. 

The need for careful observation on the 
part of both parents and teachers is of 
vital import because the whole nervous 
system of the human body is affected by 
eyestrain. If eye defects are not corrected, 
the child can justly claim that he or she 
has not been given a fair chance. 

It is only through seeing clearly that a 
child can think clearly. The eye is the 
mirror of the brain and if each image that 
the eye reflects on the brain is in proper 
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perspective, the impression made and con- 
cepts received will be correct. But, if the 
vision is defective, the impressions made 
and the concepts received will be defective, 
and thoughts and opinions expressed will 
be distorted. 

It rests with the Boards of Education 
generally, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions throughout the country and parents 
and teachers individually whether or not 
the vast majority of the coming manhood 
and womanhood of America sees and 
thinks “as through 
darkly.” 


clearly—or a veil 


WHO’S WHO IN THE WORLD? 
Master Buiipers or To-pay 


‘“For the Evening Lamp.’’ 


‘*Shall we find our way again into a finer air, 
where self-respect, not profit, rules and rare 
things and durable are made once more?’’ 


The shouting and the tumult dies; the 
captains and the kings depart—and those 
who have fought together either in the 
front line of battle or in the home-keeping 
ranks of service and sacrifice, find them- 
selves face to face with new tasks in a new 
world. How are we to meet the trials and 
opportunities of the period of reconstruc- 
tion? Surely we need both inspiration 
and guidance. And where shall we find 
them if not in the experience of those 
master builders of democracy who are 
themselves living stones in the Temple of 
Humanity ? 

It is the plan and purpose of this course 
to present, together with biographies of 
some of the leaders of our time, stories of 
the foundational service of those who fill 


the ranks of constructive labor—the farmer, © 


the miner, the manufacturer, the doctor, 
the teacher—the great army of the workers 
of the world; and some of the books are 
clear and stimulating studies of present- 
day problems and tendencies. 

John J. Tigert, the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, announces that this course 
is one of twenty-one courses already out- 
lined by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Local and State libraries may be able 
to furnish books upon application. 

Requirements—Each course must be 
completed within three years from date of 
enrollment. Readers must notify the U. 
S. Bureau of Education at the time that 
they begin each book, and upon its com- 
pletion must send a summary containing 
the most important facts and covering the 
entire book in a general way. Credit will 
not be given for reading done previous t9 
enrollment. 

A certificate bearing the seal of the 
United States Bureau of Education, and 
signed by the Commissioner of Education 
will be awarded for each course completed 
according to requirements. 

Codperation of Extension Divisions in 
State Universities has been secured in fif- 
teen States as follows: Arizona, Colorado, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin. 

Prospective readers in these States should 
communicate with the Directors of Ex- 
tension of the State Universities. 

In states not included in this list, read- 
ers should apply to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for registration and the list 
of books for Home Reading Course No. 19. 
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“MOTHER GOOSE ” 


Mother Goose needs no advocate to estab- 
lish her claim to a place in literature. The 
children have spoken for her, and as it is 
the children to whom she addresses herself, 
they should be her jury. 

Mother Goose is the starting point from 
which mankind begins its knowledge of 
books. The famous novelist probably 
gained his first notion of fiction at his 
mother’s knee, from the story of the old 
woman who swept the cobwebs out of the 
sky; the poet’s first pastoral was “ Little 
Bo Peep,” his first tragedy, “ Ding, Dong, 
Bell.” These nursery rhymes are worthy of 
adult consideration not only because of their 
great antiquity but also because of their 
peculiar fascination for the child mind. 

Mother Goose belongs to the class of 
myths. Boston tried to claim the honor 
of her origin by a supposed edition pub- 
lished in 1719 by Thomas Fleet under the 
title of “ Mother Goose Melodies.” No 
traces of this edition have ever been found. 

The earliest date at which Mother 
Goose appears as the author of children’s 
stories is 1697, when a Frenchman, Charles 
Perrault, published in Paris a little book 
of tales which he had published in maga- 
zines the previous year, and had called 
“ Tales of My Mother Goose.” 

These tales were eight in number, con- 
sisting of the stories:—“ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “The Sisters who Dropped from 
their Mouths Diamonds and Toads,” “ Blue- 
beard,” “The Sleeping Beauty,” “ Puss in 
Boots,” “ Cinderella,” “Tom Thumb,” and 
“Riquet with the Tuft.” This last one 
was never popular in English and American 
collections. Perrault’s claim to a place in 
literature rests upon this little volume of 
Mother Goose Stories. 

The fact is worthy of note that among 
collectors and editors of nursery rhymes 
are to be found the brightest scholars and 
men of letters. 

Let us discuss for a few moments when, 
and where, and how these tales came into 
being. This opens a field as wide as the 
world itself and as old as history. 

“The House that Jack Built,” and “ The 


Old Woman who Bought a Pig ” (in earlier 
versions,—a Kid) are found in the Chaldee 
and also the Hebrew. The last verse trans- 
lated reads: 


‘* Then came the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
And killed the angel of death 
That killed the butcher 
That slew the ox 
That drank the water 
That quenched the fire 
That burned the staff 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 
That ate the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money,— 
A Kid, a Kid.’’ 


To the Jews of the Middle Ages this 
quaint old verse had a religious symbolism. 
It was sung to music of a rude chant as a 
part of the “home service” of the Pass- 
over. It first appeared in type in 1590. 
About one hundred and fifty years later 
a German scholar in Leipzig published the 
interpretation. The Kid, an animal emblem- 
atic of purity, represented the Hebrews; 
the father who bought the kid, Jehovah; 
the two pieces of money, Moses and Aaron, 
who led the Hebrews from Egypt; the cat, 
the Assyrians; the dog, the Babylonians; 
the staff, the Persians; the fire, the Greeks 
under Alexander; the water, the Romans; 
the ox, the Saracens who subdued Pales- 
tine; and butcher, the Crusaders, who con- 
quered the Saracens; the angel of death, 
the Turks, who succeeded to possession of 
the land; the whole closing with a prophecy 
that the Holy One would in the end wipe 
out the Turks and restore the promised 
land to his children, the Israelites. Both 
the song and interpretation are still re- 
tained in the Jewish manual for the Pass- 
over service. 

“ Hush-a-bye, baby, upon the tree top” 
and “ Rock-a-bye, baby, thy cradle is green ” 
are both very old. 

“ Old King Cole” was an historical char- 
acter who ruled the Britons in the third 
century A.D., said to be the grandfather 
of Constantine. 
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“ Jack and Jill” is from Icelandic mythol- 
ogy. The two-children were supposed to 
have been stolen and taken up into the 
moon, where they still stand with the pail 
of water between them; the Scandinavian 
points them out in the full moon as we 
point out “the man in the moon.” An al- 
most identical myth is found in Sanskrit. 

“Thirty days hath September ”—1570. 

“Sing a song of Sixpence ”—1615. 

“ Three Blind Mice ”—1609. 

“ Handy-Andy, Jack-a-dandy ”—1362, is 
a rhyme for a game. 

Many of the popular nursery rhymes are 
historical. 

““ Over the water and over the sea 
And over the water to Charlie,’’ 
was an old Jacobite song, sung many a 
time in Scotland at midnight in the ale- 
houses while waiting for “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.” “Charlie Loves Good Ale and 
Wine” was another drinking song of the 
same period. It also refers to the Young 
Pretender. 

“Little Jack Horner” is said to have 
lived in Wells, Somersetshire, in the reign 
of Henry VIII, and the plum that he pulled 
out of the Christmas pie was an estate 
formerly belonging to the Church, which 
was given him by the crown upon the dis- 
solution of the English monasteries. 

“Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a 
thief,” is supposed to refer to the Welsh 
uprising early in the fifteenth century, when 
Owen Glendower descended upon the Eng- 
lish border and made trouble, for which 
he afterward paid dearly. 

“The King of France went up the hill 
with twenty thousand men” dates from 
1588. 

References to these historical rhymes 
might be multiplied indefinitely. There is 
“Please to remember the Fifth of Novem- 
ber,” referring to the Gunpowder Plot; 
there is the “black man upon the black 
horse” which Charles I; there is 
“Hector Protector, dressed all in green,” 
and “The Parliament soldiers” who are 
said to have “ gone to the King.” 

“London Bridge is falling down” cele- 
brates an event in the early part of the 


was 


eleventh 
Norseman, 


century when King Olaf, the 
went to England and_ broke 
down London Bridge after a battle with 
King Ethelred. The following is probably 


the basis for the nursery rhyme. 


‘¢ London Bridge is broken down, 


Gold is won and bright renown, 
Shields resounding, 

War horns sounding, 

Hildur shouting in the din; 
Arrows singing, 

Mail coats ringing, 

Odin makes our Olaf win! ”’ 


As one looks back over the history of 
these old rhymes he wonders that they have 
lived so long. Many centuries have passed 
over them yet they still find a place in 
every nursery and a corner in the heart of 
every child. Many verses for children have 
in modern times which we 
grown folks think more melodious and at- 
tractive but not so thinks the child. They 
may amuse him for the time but after all, 
it is his Mother Goose that he takes to bed 
with him. He knows nothing of its an- 
tiquity nor of its history. He does not 
know why he likes it; he simply likes it. 

The story is told of the daughter of 
Horace Mann, who during her early child- 
hood was kept from all nursery nonsense 
and brought up in a “ proper intellectual 
environment.” 

When she was quite a large girl and heard 
for the first time the rhyme of “ High, 
diddle, diddle!” she was so fascinated by 
it that she begged to have it repeated until 
she had memorized it. 

The popularity of Mother Goose springs 
from the child himself,—and what child 
cares whether there is a lesson in “ Little 
Boy Blue?” If he suspected a lesson in 
it he would lose interest at once. Neither 
is it the wit or humor that appeals to him. 
The child takes little thought as to what 
any of these verses mean. 


been written 


There are per- 
haps four elements in them that appeal to 
him: first, the jingle and peculiar cadence 
which modern writers have striven in vain 
to imitate; second, the nonsense with just 
enough sense to connect it with the child’s 
thinkable world; third, the action; fourth, 
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the quaintness. Perhaps the quality of 
mystery also adds a charm. No child knows 
exactly what little “ Miss Muffet” sat on; 
the conceptions range all the way from a 
rocking chair to a mushroom. Nor does 
any child know what “ Miss Muffet” was 
eating. “ Curds and Whey ” mean nothing 
to him. What does interest him is the 
rhyme and swing of the meter. “ Spider ” 
and “beside her” fall pleasantly on his 
ear. 

What was it that so attracted Horace 
Mann’s daughter in “ High, diddle, diddle? ” 
First, the meter, which is a waltz move- 
ment. There is, too, an excellent set of 
rhymes. Then, there is the movement. 
Everyone is doing something. And finally 
there is the absolute nonsense of it all. No 
wonder it has lasted three hundred years. 





A List oF Books ror Parents’ SUMMER 
READING 

Requests are continually being received 
by the National Kindergarten Association 
for suggestions on parents’ reading. 

The following list of books is recom- 
mended to parents who want to know their 
children better: 

Dawn of Character. By Epirn E. Reap 
Mumrorp. Published by Longmans 
Green & Co., New York. 

Beckonings from Little Hands. By Part- 
TERSON DuBois. Published by The Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., Springfield, M: -s. 

Training of the Human Plant. By .wTHer 
3URBANK. Published by The Century 
Co., New York. 

Childhood. By Mrs. Tueropore Birney. 
Published by F. A. Stokes & Co., New 
York. 

A Study of Child Nature. By E.izapetu 
Harrison. Published by National Kin- 
dergarten & Elementary College, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Children’s Rights. By Kate DovcGias 
Wicers anp N. A. Situ. Published 
by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

Misunderstood Children. By E.izaBetu 
Harrison. Published by National Kin- 
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It is good for three hundred more. 

Many good people have tried to improve 
Mother Goose but every attempt at altera- 
tion has resulted in failure. To try to 
make her sensible is to destroy a large 
element of her charm. To modernize her 
is to lose that quaint flavor of things half- 
understood and unusual which so strongly 
appeals. To make her a moral teacher is to 
do away with her altogether. Some of the 
coarseness of old editions is omitted in 
modern ones but on the whole, there is 
little danger that our children will have 
their morals or their taste debased by this 
old classic. 

Note: For the history of the Mother 
Goose tales credit must be given to “ Finger 
Pasts to Children’s Reading,” by Walter 
Paylor Field. 







dergarten & Elementary College, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Love and Law in Child Training. By 
Emitie Povuttson. Published by The 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 

First Lessons in Child Training. By 
Watters. Published by Standard Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

As the Twig is Bent. By Cuenery. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

The Child. By Tanner. Published by 
Rand McNally & Co., New York. 

Child Nature and Child Nurture. By Sr. 
Jounx. Published by Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Fundamentals of Child Study. By Kirx- 
paTRICK. Published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

The Psychology of Childhood. By Nors- 
WORTHY AND WHITLEY. Published by The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


Parents who wish to do more extensive 
reading can secure the pamphlet, “ Books 
on Education of Early Childhood” recently 
published by the United States Bureau of 
Education by sending 5c. in cash to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D, C. 
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EDITORIAL 


When this number of CHiLp-WELFARE 
reaches its readers, the activities of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations will seem to 
be over, and only the Program Committees 
and those who have been delegated to pre- 
pare for the Fall Conventions will be realiz- 
ing that for them, at least, it must be true 
that “rest is a change of occupation.” 
Organization has been suspended, and what 
may be called the extensive work of the 
Congress is reduced to a minimum, but to 
those whose genuine interest is Child Wel- 
fare comes the opportunity for intensive 
training, which is equally valuable and im- 
portant. During the summer the individual 
may “take account of stock,” not as a 
member of a Parent-Teacher Association 
or a Mothers’ Club, but as parent, teacher, 
or social worker, in the home and the com- 
munity. 

Just as the National Congress is made up 
of the units of Associations, so is the as- 
sociation made up of individuals, and the 
level of the whole is determined by the 
standard of the component parts. Every 
advance made by any member, in knowl- 
edge and efficiency, means a corresponding 
advance all along the line. In these three 
months, when the children are entirely 
under home influence and discipline, the 
observer can gain much insight into the 
effect of the school training, and so may be 
prepared in the Fall to bring to his or her 
association a better understanding of the 
points on which codperation is most 
strongly needed, as well as a clearer realiza- 
tion of the responsibilities of the home and 
the school. In recreation, in home duties, 
in reading and in the “movies,” the 
child’s education is still being carried 
on, and the wise parents will make 
the home a “Summer School of Ob- 
servation and Practice,” in which may 
be demonstrated the instruction in Art, 
Music, Domestic Science, Botany, Geol- 
ogy and Chemistry received in the past 
nine months. The effect of the school upon 
the scholar would approach something like 
its due force if the academic teaching could 
be supplemented by the application of prin- 


ciples to every-day practice. It may often 
require heroic self-restraint to see the 
orderly home “cluttered” with the stones 
and bugs and birds’ nests of the future 
scientists, or the neat kitchen in the chaos 
produced by the efforts of the amateur cook, 
but the experience will result in develop- 
ment in efficiency for them, and in the 
evolution of a more truly scientific parent- 
hood through the observation of our chil- 
dren, not merely as our sons and daughters, 
but as the pupils of the schools which our 
taxes support, and for whose efficiency we 
as citizens are therefore responsible. 


THE PROMISE OF THE Movies 


The motion picture industry is cleaning 
house. To those who enjoy the movies and 
believe in them, who see their unlimited 
possibilities for good and for evil, this is 
welcome news. There will always be people 
who live on sensations, and who are not 
particular as to the quality of thrill they 
get, as long as the quantity is sufficient; 
unfortunately there will also always be a 
minority which finds enjoyment in vulgar- 
ity. But the great sane, decent, public 
spirit of America is slowly waking up to 
a recognition of the danger of educating 
masses of people of all ages and nationali- 
ties to find their amusement in unclean 
ideas, questionable situations, and the con- 
tinual portrayal of the manners and cus- 
toms of the “half-world” as being repre- 
sentative of that society which stands for 
the best in American life and culture. It 
is well said by President Hines, of the 
Indiana State Normal Schools, that “the 
photoplay, the most powerful instrument of 
all ages for the inculeation of knowledge, 
has fallen, like Samson of old, into the 
hands of unscrupulous Philistines, who for 
the most part are using it simply and solely 
to make sport for the citizens of the world. 
It must not continue principally to make 
sport for men. It must accomplish the 
work for which it was given to the world— 
to entertain, and to entertain cleanly, but 
also to instruct and to inspire.” 
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New Iciustratrp Lectures 

* Child Welfare—Everybody’s Business,” 
‘Makers of American Ideals,” and “ War- 
fare or Welfare” are the titles of three illus- 
‘rated lectures just announced by the Na- 
tional Child-Welfare Association, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The lectures are 
illustrated by fifty colored lantern slides 
ud are for the use of schools, clubs, parent- 
churches and com- 

either as_ special 
features of regular programs or as complete 
»rograms for special meetings. 

“ Child Welfare—Everybody’s Business ” 
ints out that the most effective child-wel- 
fare endeavors can be promoted in any 
community, by the simple device of culti- 
vating the normal child’s natural inclina- 
tions and interests. “ Makers of American 
ldeals” is designed to help young and old 
alike to realize their debt to the makers of 
American ideals, and is expected to be 
especially useful to teachers of history and 
civies, as well as in general patriotic pro- 


teacher associations, 
unity organizations, 
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grams. “ Warfare or Welfare,” written for 
adult audiences, is a frank appeal for more 
generous official and civilian support for 
educational and public health activities, 
with a graphic demonstration of results 
achieved. 

The material for each lecture consists 
of (1) Fifty of the highest grade lantern 
slides; (2) complete manuscript; (3) brief 
introductory address for use by the chair- 
man of the meeting; (4) direction for the 
most effective presentation of the slides; 
(5) outlined newspaper announcements and 
press notices with which to arouse interest 
in the meeting, to get the message of the 
lecture before the newspaper-reading public, 
and at the same time to draw attention to 
the aims and activities of the group under 
whose auspices the meeting is held. The 
lectures are available by rental or purchase, 
at a price so extremely moderate as to place 
them within the reach of any organization, 
and should be a delightful addition to the 
winter’s program. 





THE QUESTION BOX 


Address all communications for this Department to The Question Box, 


6515 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


(Juestion: Is an Association more likely 
to lose its individuality if it joins a state 
rganization ? 

Answer: Not in You will 
-imply become stronger from your union 
ith the strength of all of the other As- 
-oclations in your state. You will be in no 
way interfered with by the State Associa- 
tion, nor will you be overshadowed by any 
ther group. 

(Juestion: What do you consider the 
basic principles of correct dressing? 

Answer: Neatness; Beauty, of outline 
Modesty; Inconspicuousness; 
ind lastly but perhaps most important, 
Suitability to the Occasion. All of the 
principles may be found under one or 
another of these headings. 

(Question: What do they 
Standard School? 

Answer: It is one that lives up to cer- 
tain standards of excellence set by the 


any 


sense. 


ind color; 


mean by a 


State or County Superintendent. These 
standards are in regard to correct heating, 
lighting, cleanliness, toilet arrangements, 
decoration, ete. So far as I know, the term 
is used only in regard to rural or district 
schools. 

Question: Our men folks can’t see any 
reason for us wanting to fill up the low 
places in the school yard so the children 
can have a dry place to play in the spring 
and fall months. Can you tell us how to 
make them do what we want? 

Answer: I suggest that you have a meet- 
ing of fathers and mothers in the school- 
house some Saturday or Sunday afternoon 
during the rainy months of the year and 
institute handball or baseball or running 
games in the yard, without letting them 
know what you are trying to teach them. 
When they get to playing baseball in the 
mud, they will be more likely to understand 
why the children need a dry playground. 
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STATE NEWS 


* ALABAMA 


We thoroughly enjoy the reports from 
other States and find inspiration in what 
others are doing. We are not asleep by any 
means. With Miss Woodruff, Miss Pearson 
and others who are sent out by Dr. Aber- 
crombie of the State Educational Depart- 
ment to encourage clubs to come into the 
Congress, and with Councils being formed 
in both cities and counties, we feel that 
the work is growing rapidly. Birmingham 
has our State President this year and has 
a wonderful Council of thirty-one clubs in 
Jefferson County. In Montgomery we 
have recently organized our City Council 
with twelve strong clubs, three Mothers’ 
Clubs, and nine Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Our County Council will be organ- 
ized soon. 

Some of the Parent-Teacher Associations 
have about 250 members. We look upon 
our Mothers’ Clubs as feeders for the 
Parent-Teacher Association work. Last 
October we gave a “ Baby Show and Har- 
vest Festival” that netted for us about five 
hundred dollars. This sum financed our 
State Convention in November, and left a 
neat sum in each of the treasuries of the 
clubs that gave the show. 

We had the pleasure of having Mrs. 
Eugene Crutcher of Tennessee, one of our 
National Vice-Presidents, as our guest dur- 
ing our Convention. 

The pleasant rivalry between the clubs for 
membership and especially to enroll the 
fathers and get them interested in Parent- 
Teacher Association work is creating in- 
terest. 

DELAWARE 


Two striking demonstrations of the in- 
terest in Parent-Teacher Association work 
in Delaware have been afforded the State 
recently in the two annual conventions held 
during April, an outstanding feature of 
which was the adoption of a new constitu- 
tion to meet, primarily, the situation which 
has resulted from the rapid growth of 
Parent-Teacher Associations among colored 
school districts. Asa result of a drive in- 
augurated last November, which enlisted 
the interest during the year of the State 
Board of Education, the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the State Teacher’s As- 
sociation, and the Service Citizens of Dela- 
ware, the number of associations working 
to further educational conditions in the 
State has more than trebled since this 
time last year. At the present time, 65 per 
cent. of the schools as a whole are organ- 
ized, and, among the colored schools, where 
new school buildings are being built, the 


proportion rises to 75 per cent. About 800 
delegates and teachers attended the white 
convention, and 300 the colored, a showing 
which is remarkable indeed, when one con- 
siders the size of the State. The reports 
of the activities in the various associo- 
tions during the year afforded a striking 
illustration of the fact that there is a 
very decided material, as well as spiritual 
advantage to the school district which has 
a Parent-Teacher Association. “A Build- 
ing Program for the State,” “ Better 
School Attendance,” and “ The Influence 
of the Home” were subjects of the 
principal addresses. The State Associa- 
tion is planning a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion day in connection with both the 
white and colored Summer Schools for 
teachers to be held during July. Mrs. 
John B. Cleaver, under whose administra- 
tion the Parent-Teacher Association has 
grown from six active associations in 1920 
to approximately 250, was unanimously 
elected as State President for a term of two 
years. Mrs. Cleaver represented the State 
at the National Convention recently held 
in Tacoma, Washington. 

The major activity of the Delaware 
Parent-Teacher Association during the 
school year just closed, aside from organi- 
zation work, has been its publicity. Two 
series of six leaflets, which plan to carry to 
all its members a clear conception of the 
things that are standard in the modern 
school, have been prepared and distributed 
by the Association. Next year, it is hoped 
to enlarge upon this work and develop, in 
addition, a newspaper service which shall 
reach to the most remote organization. 


ILLINOIS 

Lake Fox Parent-Teacher Associatien is 
sustaining interest of the people of that 
community to such an extent that meetings 
are held twice a month. 

Knoxville Parent-Teacher Association is 
to hold a tag day, proceeds to be used for 
subscriptions to periodicals for use of 
pupils in the school. 

Jackson School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion (Decatur) has tried to interest the 
colored .mothers in meetings of the As- 
sociation. 

Gastman School Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation (Decatur) slogan this year has 
been “ Unobtrusive service to the school.” 

Parent-Teacher Association of Pearl 
Vale (rural) has six members and a 100 
per cent. attendance at each meeting. It 
has provided much fine equipment for the 
school of seventeen pupils. 
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DuBois School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion (Springfield) usually has more fathers 
than mothers in attendance at meetings. 
(How many other associations can say 
this 7) 

Lincoln School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion (Springfield) presented the school with 
our state flag. The Harvard School re- 
ceived a silk United States flag from its 
Parent-Teacher Association. Many of the 
Springfield Associations have subscribed 
venerously to magazines for use of the 
children in school. 


KENTUCKY 

Parent-Teacher Associations are being 
formed in the rural schools of Jefferson 
County. About 30 of the 65 white schools 
have active societies and efforts will be 
made to organize the others before the 
April Convention. 

The Mothers’ Club of Lebanon, 42 mem- 
bers, has federated with the State Parent- 
Teaches Association. Their program for 
the year is remarkably comprehensive and 
interesting. The following item from a 
paper gives an idea of their practical ac- 
complishment: 


Sptenpip Girt For Loca 
Hicu ScHoou 


ANOTHER 


The first consignment of the physical 
laboratory equipment which the Mothers’ 
Club has given to the local high school 
arrived a day or so ago and is now being 
installed. The Club, it is understood, ex- 
pects to spend about $500 for the com- 
plete equipment; that which has just been 
received and is being installed cost $250. 

This gift will be invaluable to the school 
and will supply what has been badly 
I eeded. 

A splendid report from the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Marion says: Since 
their organization in October, 1920, their 
membership has increased from 50 to 110. 
Their original plan was to paint the entire 
building inside, to get better equipment 
for the school, to give wholesome enter- 
tainments for the community, to build a 
new high school building. During the 
first year they raised more than $1,000 in 
cash. Through their efforts Marion has 
one of the best and most up-to-date Audi- 
torlums in the State, liberal appropriation 
for the library, and one of the most beauti- 
ful high school buildings to be found 
anywhere. The people of the community 
have given 17 home talent entertainments 
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and the present Senior Class is putting on 
a Five-Number Lyceum Course. 

Marion schools are the center of com- 
munity work. 

1. The rural school teachers hold their 
county meetings there. 

2. The County Farm Bureau 
there. 

3. The Law and Order League meets 
there. 

4. It is the Home of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

5. It is the Home of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

6. It is the Home of the High School 
Alumni Association. 

As final proof of their loyalty and en- 
thusiasm they observed Tag Day and sent 
over $22.00 to the State Treasurer. 


meets 


At this season of the year the house- 
wife’s mind turns instinctively to thoughts 
of house cleaning. 

It seems especially appropriate, there- 
fore, that associations should take up the 
question of neighborhood house cleaning. 
Start with your own school buildings and 
grounds, encourage the pupils to keep them 
clean and make them as attractive as pos- 
sible, get the boys to cut the weeds on 
vacant lots, start a “Swat the fly” cam- 
paign: create civic pride and let it be 
known that every community which has a 
good, live, active Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion is exceptionally clean, healthful and 
attractive. 

At a meeting of the Emerson Parent- 
Teacher Association a general discussion 
took place, the subject being “Our chil- 
dren, their habits, and how to break bad 
> ell It was both interesting and help- 
ul. 

Recently the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Emerson school gave a_ social. 
The teachers took charge of the entertain- 
ments, and the mothers of the refresh- 
ments. There was a large attendance and 
every one seemed to enjoy the “program. 
Best of all, they cleared $139.58. 

The Burnside Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion held a trachoma clinie at which Dr. 
Kolbert operated on 59 persons. He found 
it necessary to send one man to the hos- 
pital for further treatment, and the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association raised money to 
pay his expenses and cared for his family 
while he was away. Now he is at home 
again, much improved. This alone was a 
wonderful thing for our community. 
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MARYLAND 


Indorsement.of visual education and ap- 
preciaticn of the efforts of parent-teacher 
associations in supplying their respective 
schools with motion-picture machines is 
contained in a letter which Isaac S. Field, 
president of the School Board, has sent to 
the Parent-Teacher Association of QGuil- 
ford School, No. 32, of which Mrs. J. 
Forbes Shaw is president. 

Mr. Field’s letter was read by Assistant 
Superintendent David E. Weglein on the 
oceasion of the presentation of a machine 
to the school by the association. First As- 
sistant Superintendent Charles A. A. J. 
Miller made the presentation address, as 
Mr. Field was unable to be present. 

In his letter Mr. Field says: 

“The splendid effort which you have put 
forth in helping the school is greatly ap- 
preciated by the Board of School Commis- 
sioners and your most excellent, unselfish 
spirit will redound to the best interests of 
the children who attend the school. As a 
source of entertainment as well as from an 
educational standpoint, the moving pic- 
ture is becoming a most important factor 
in visual education. On behalf of the 
Board of School Commissioners I beg to 
thank you for the spirit which you have 
manifested, and believe that the picture 
machine given will be most helpful to all 
the pupils. 

“T am intensely interested in the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, as they are 
wonderful agencies in helping in the par- 
ticular field which they represent.” 

Assistant Superintendent Carleton E. 
Douglas has agreed to assist the Parent- 
Teacher Club of Abraham Lincoln School, 
No. 86, of which Miss Martha Stromberg 
is president, in the selection of pictures to 
adorn the school walls. Mr. Douglas ad- 
dressed the club on “ Art,” and pupils 
presented a play entitled “ The Forest of 
Every Day.” 

At the annual election of officers of the 
Govans Parent-Teacher Association, held 
on Wednesday, it was reported that the fol- 
lowing articles have been supplied the 
school by the association during the year: 
Paper towels, a first-aid cabinet, scales for 
the weighing and measuring of the chil- 
dren, and medals for athletic contests. 
The association also paid for the services 
of a playground director during the sum- 
mer. 

In coédperation with the Maryland 
Branch, National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the Balti- 
more American will publish each Monday 
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morning information of the activities for 
the coming week of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations and such other information 
as will be deemed of interest to them. The 
American will aim not only to publish the 
news and announce the meetings and sub- 
jects under discussion of the local associa- 
tions, but to gather and publish data as to 
the methods used in other States by Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, and thus keep 
its readers in touch with a movement 
which is national in scope and has for its 
object the welfare of the public schools. 

In order that readers may become ac- 
customed to this publication, the headline, 
“ Parent-Teacher Associations; Published 
Under the Auspices of the Maryland 
Branch, National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations,” will be 
used. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of 
Westminster equipped a room in which 
dental clinics could be held. The children 
of the primary and elementary grades 
were examined by the local dentists, who 
also instructed the children in the care of 
the teeth. Under the supervision of the 
health chairman, Mrs. Edgar Myers, the 
health booth was again held at the Carrol 
County Exhibit, when nearly four hundred 
children were weighed and given each a 
record card. Much excellent literature 
was given out, with samples of dentifrice. 
Through donation and purchase, 120 books 
were added to the school library. The 
Child-Welfare Committee rendered assist- 
ance in several cases, meeting all demands. 
No child is allowed to be absent from 
school because of the lack of proper cloth- 
ing. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GREENFIELD PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

At a recent meeting five questions pre- 
viously submitted by members were an- 
swered: 

1. How can a child be taught good table 
manners ? 

. What can be done for an eleven-year-old 
child who is required to perform cer- 
tain tasks each day, but who wishes to 
do nothing but play ? 

. How can a child of five be helped to 
overcome fear of the dark? 

. How ean an active, healthy boy of seven 
be induced to take sufficient sleep ¢ 

5. What is the proper diet for a child of 

ten months? 

An excellent paper was read on “ Good 
Music in the Home.” A sale of aprons and 
candy at the meeting netted over $30, of 
which $25 was sent as a Child-Welfare Day 


2 
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contribution for extending the Parent- 
Teacher idea in state and nation. The 
Ways and Means Committee is urging each 
member to earn a dollar for the local 
treasury. Sixty dollars has been appropri- 
ated to care for four children whose tonsils 
and adenoids must be removed. 

LYNNHURST ParENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
has appointed a committee to interview 
the school committee in regard to installing 
electric fans in the schoolrooms and plac- 
ing an outside electric light. Another com- 
mittee is to see the board of health about 
oiling the frog pond to abate the mosquito 
pest. An indoor pienie and a Larkin con- 
test put $90 in the treasury. 

Quincy. The Francis W. Parker School 
Parent-Teacher Association with a mem- 
bership of 171 fills its school hall (which 
has a seating capacity of 600) at each meet- 
ing. Through its efforts a branch of the 
publie library has been established in the 
schoolhouse. The influence of the library 
upon the community is exceedingly good. 

Two tracts of land have been secured for 
playground purposes, one for young chil- 
dren, and the other for older children and 
community uses. 

The pupils became interested in beau- 
tifving school grounds, and by their own 
efforts raised $65, gained the assistance of 
Parent-Teacher Association members and 
the city engineer, and planted trees, shrubs 
and flowering plants. It was a good lesson 
in civies and codperation. 

Milk and crackers, furnished to pupils 
for four cents, has been a self-supporting 
project. 


NEW JERSEY 


Parents’ schools will again be a feature 
of the Congress program this summer. 
These “ Days” or schools are held at Ocean 
City and Newton where six-weeks Summer 
Schools are held annually for teachers: A 
one-day parents’ school will be held at 
Collingswood, Camden County. Other one- 
day schools will be held at New Brunswick 
and Convent. This was an innovation last 
year and met with such remarkable suc- 
cess and favor with the parents that an 
extension of the plan is necessary. Mrs. 
William Downs, second vice-president of 
the Congress and Chairman of Education, 
has the plan in charge. 

Forenoons will be given to observation of 
modern methods in teaching, in the Prac- 
tice Schools. Groups of parents will pass 
from class to class, remaining thirty min- 
utes in each. At the close of the morning 
sessions, a round-table discussion will be 
held with the State Director of Summer 
Schools. The afternoons will be devoted 
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to lectures. Arrangements are made to 
keep children in the Practice School in the 
afternoon so that parents may attend and 
enjoy the lectures. 

Local Parent-Teacher Associations, stu- 
dent teachers and community organiza- 
tions will entertain the visiting parents at 
receptions, beach or mountain parties and 
musicales. The days will be a time of 
pleasure, inspiration and real profit to 
parents. 

The schools will be held in July from the 
11th to about the 27th, some few days elaps- 
ing between sessions at different places so 
that those who desire to do so may attend 
in more than one place. The one-day 
schools will be on the same plan, with ob- 
servation in the forenoon, round-table dis- 
cussions and lectures in the afternoon. 

Spring Presidents’ Councils held at 
Camden, Newark and Hackensack were 
largely attended, from 75 to 130 delegates 
being present. Practically the same pro- 
gram was carried out at all places. The 
forenoon sessions were given entirely to 
business, the revision of the by-laws, made 
necessary by the incorporation of the Con- 
gress, taking most of the time. By the 
revision, annual per capita dues were 
raised from ten cents to fifteen cents. 

Afternoons were devoted to reports of 
presidents of individual associations. 
These showed progressive work for child 
welfare. Among activities reported as 
successful were: the employment of school 
nurses, securing better medical inspection 
in schools, urging parents to codperate 
more heartily with medical inspectors by 
follow-up attention to notices sent, serving 
hot lunches, serving cold milk in the 
middle of the forenoon to underweight 
children, raising money for this milk by 
the sale of milk chocolate bars, organizing 
nutrition classes for groups of mothers, 
who, in turn, teach other groups what they 
have learned in classes conducted by the 
State Nutrition Specialist, offering prizes 
or other incentives, and stressing attend- 
ance at meetings, so that parents may 
fully realize what the loss of a day at school 
means to the individual child and to the 
taxpayers, securing the codperation of 
managers of moving-picture houses so that 
a better class of pictures is shown in many 
places, organizing Moth_rs’ Chorus, observ- 
ing Fathers’ Nights, forming Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs in gardening, poultry raising, 
canning, and sewing, conducting pre-school 
Mothers’ Circles, offering scholarships in 
the State Normal School both to produce 
trained teachers for rural schools and to 
encourage higher education among high- 
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school graduates, stressing health club ac- 
tivities, stressing in Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation meetings, morals of children and 
the great responsibility of parenthood in 
these days when there are so many things 
to divert the child mind from the simple 
life led by most parents when they were 
young. 

In an address at Towaco Parent-Teacher 
Association, it was pointed out and dem- 
onstrated that whenever a child earns 50 
cents picking strawberries he actually loses 
$5.00 in education. The speaker urged the 
prosecution of parents or employers who 
keep children out of school to work. 

In Bergen County, about 40 per cent. of 
the new members of associations are men. 
In one small district where there are 64 
children in school, there is a paid-up mem- 
bership of 54 adults in the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Reports show that up to De- 
cember 1st of last year only two associa- 
tions in this county had been asked for 
State dues. There are now 34 fully paid-up 
associations in the County Council. This 
is the result of membership drives, and or- 
ganized effort. Cards have been sent out 
and rally meetings held to explain the 
meaning and importance of Parent-Teacher 
Association work in every school district. 


NEW MEXICO 
Tue Pageant “ Victory or HEattu ” 


The beautiful pageant, “ The Victory of 
Health,” given on the campus of North 
Hill school under the patronage of the 
North Hill Parent-Teacher Association, 
was a wonderful success, despite the high 
wind which blew steadily all during its 
presentation. About a hundred children 
took part in the pageant, which was an in- 
teresting story of the development of good 
health and how its foes attack us and 
cause trouble. The pageant demonstrated 
the fine results accomplished by teaching 
physical education in the city schools. 
The children, with the elements dead 
against them, showed ‘poise, self-control 
and trained physical endurance as well as 
gracefulness and ease in movement. The 
Peter Pans in the dance of summons were 
the very spirit of joyous spring. The 
stately queen and her courtiers, the her- 
alds, the good health fairies and the wood- 
land sprites were very charming. The dis- 
ease demons were cunning and their dance 
of victory quite warlike. King Common 
Sense and his crusaders made an impres- 
sive appearance and entrance. The games 
played by the entire cast were most attrac- 
tive and well executed. The festival of 
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the queen, the beautiful garland dance, the 
searf pantomime, and the Grecian duet 
were each exceedingly lovely. The chimes 
of Dunkirk was a colorful and graceful 
finale in which all took part. The cos- 
tumes were very pretty, many of them 
made by the high-school domestie science 
classes. Mrs. MelIntosh-Scott, physical 
education director of the city schools, di- 
rected the pageant. Miss H. Garner was 
in charge of the music, which was excel- 
lent, and Miss Virginia Welborn, principal 
of North Hill school, and her staff of 
teachers, all deserve great credit for the 
excellence of this very beautiful and suc- 
cessful pageant. A large number of cars 
circled the school campus and many spec- 
tators were on foot, making several hun- 
dred interested patrons of the schools, who 
witnessed this delightful performance. 

THe Wasuineton AveENUE  Parenr- 
TreacHER ASSOCIATION met yesterday for 
their regular meeting at the school build- 
ing. Ihe attendance was large and a most 
interesting business meeting was held dur- 
ing which the club decided to serve whole- 
some sandwiches and half pint bottles of 
milk at a very low cost to the children who 
are in the habit of eating unwholesome 
candy and other sweets during 
hours. 


school 


NEW YORK 


At the Spring Conference of the New 
York City District held at the Ethical 
Culture School in May, a new plan was 
tried out, making the Conference of greater 
benefit to all the clubs. 

Early in March questionnaires on the 
work of the year were sent to the thirty- 
five clubs in the district, to be returned to 
the district chairman at a given time. 
This brought to her the following informa- 
tion: number and kind of activities, which 
was considered most important, and how 
that particular piece of work was done. 

From this information THIRTY DIFFERENT 
WORTH-WHILE ACTIVITIES were selected, the 
thirty clubs notified, and a special delegate 
‘ame to the Conference ready to talk, upon 
call, on the activity chosen from her club. 
This was followed by general discussion 
from the floor. 

Each elub had its number, its delegates 
wearing tags with number and name of 
club and name of wearer, making the so- 
cial hour more beneficial, as the activities 
which were discussed in the morning 
could be easily talked over by individuals 
at length. Each delegate carried home 
two typewritten sheets, one with a list of 
all the clubs in the district by number and 
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name; the other a list of all the activities 
of the thirty-five clubs and after each ac- 
tivity the clubs, by number, doing that 
piece of work. 

One of the classes of the Elementary 
School presented a short play which was 
followed by an interesting talk on “ The 
Place of the Festival in Education ” given 
by Miss Emma Mueden, Director of 
Festival Work at the school. The princi- 
pal speaker of the day was Angelo Patri, 
author of the “ Schoolmaster of the Great 
City” who has in his large public school 
2 most remarkable Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 


SpeciaL ACTIVITIES TO BE DESCRIBED 


Layettes; Special Health Work; How 
to get Kindergartens into the Schools; A 
Successful Doll-show; Never-ending Sup- 
ply Closet; What to Do for Overcrowded 
Schools; Morning Luncheons; Scholarship 
Funds; Closer Contact with the Teachers; 
\ Wonderful Fathers’ Meeting; How to 
Get and What to Do with Athletic 
Grounds; Problems of Civie Interest; 
School-needs Committee, Community 
Spirit; The Right Kind of Children’s En- 
tertainments; Entertainments for Parents; 
High-School Work in the Parent-Teacher 
Association; Good Cheer Committee; 
Amerieanization; Teachers’ Homes; Get- 
ting Audiences for our Lectures; Outside 
Relief Work; Bathing Children Com- 
mittee; Foreign Work; Playgrounds; Ru- 
ral Work of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion; Providing Malted Milk; Clothing 
Poor Children; Organization Work; Co- 
operative Buying. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


So far as is known, the Parent-Teacher 
Association at Inkster is the oldest in the 
state. It was organized in 1911 and has 
held regular meetings ever since then. Is 
there another with a better record? One 
of the officers elected in 1911 was present 
at the Orr Meeting, March 30, to give her 
blessing to the newest Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in Grand Forks County. Mrs. 
Montgomery was the first vice-president 
at Inkster and shared in the management 
of the early meeting. 

She said: “ The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has been a blessing to our community 
and I hope that the one you are about to 
organize will be a blessing to you. Our 
early programs were simple at first. We 
discussed the questions in which we were 
most interested and did not attempt any- 
thing elaborate. We had a good many out- 
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side speakers, but now we have very few 
and provide our own programs. One of 
the early drawing cards was the spelling 
match, especially between the younger and 
the older generation. Then, we had de- 
bates, often between the high-school de- 
baters and our own members. At one time 
we tried a plan of having the men take 
charge of the program for two meetings, 
then the women would take it for the next 
two meetings. That was before ‘ eats’ were 
introduced. We didn’t seem to need them 
at first, but now we have them. We had 
no fees at all and every one was expected 
to attend. Playground equipment was the 
first thing we put in. Since then we have 
bought our own dishes, purchased scales 
for the school, and provided a lantern. 
The County Nurse recently told us that our 
children stand best in the matter of weight. 
As I said in the beginning, it has helped 
us to do many things for the school which 
would not have been done otherwise. It 
has been a real blessing to the commu- 
nity.” 
OHIO 


The State President, Mrs. S. M. Wil- 
liams, sends this song, which was used at 
Dayton with fine effect. It was written by 
Mrs. Charles A. Funkhouser of Jefferson 
Parent-Teacher Association, Dayton, and 
is dedicated “to all children, everywhere.” 


Our Batrte Hymn ror CHILDREN 


Sung to the music of “ The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 
1. Our eyes may catch the vision of a line 
against the sky; 
Hundreds, thousands of our boys and girls, 
an army tramping by! 
Hear their challenge, Parent-Teachers? 
It’s a lusty one they ery! 
These children marching on! 


1st Refrain 


. Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
. Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
. Our children marching on! 


oe oe 


ha 


2. We, the boys and girls of yesterday, must 
never call retreat; 
It is we who set the pace, who blaze the 
trail for youthful feet; 
Yet the children, soon to follow us, may 
wonder why we meet 
Unless we, too, march on. 
2d Refrain 
. Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
2. Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
3. Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
. Together, we'll march on! 
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3. Let us ring aloud our watchword, 
“ Young. America, be strong!” 
Be the bulwark of a nation! Be the force 
to right her wrong! 
Parent-Teachers pledge their loyalty, their 
love for you, in song, 
Our children, marching on. 


3d Refrain 


. Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
. Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
. Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
. Americans! March on! 


Hm Co bo 


TENNESSEE 


Though small in numbers, the Hill 
School Parent-Teacher Association has al- 
ways been wide awake and has proven use- 
ful to both school and community. 

When first organized it gave its services 
to carry on playground work for an entire 
season. Drinking fountains were placed in 
the school through its influence, lunches 
served part of the time by its members, sup- 
port given a public clinic, clothes supplied 
to the needy, and the many activities of 
the World War were heartily engaged in. 
Tickets have been supplied to children of 
the school to attend the Nashville Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Recently, Mrs. Alex. Caldwell appeared 
before the association to ask that the his- 
torical pageant “ America First” be given 
publicity. It was to be presented in the 
interest of the soldiers’ memorial. At the 
same time, five dollars were given to the 
Woodrow Wilson foundation and a dona- 
tion of linen to the Phyllis Wheatley Home 
for aged colored women. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of El- 
liott School has been very active this win- 
ter, doing excellent work among the needy 
of the school, furnishing shoes, clothes, 
groceries, and in some instances, coal. The 
lunch room feeds about 600 children daily, 
work being done by the mothers under the 
supervision of Miss Dunn. Recently lunch- 
eon was served to members of the board 
of education, the mayor, city councilmen, 
and supervisors. 

Alcoa school of Maryville, Blount County, 
has a splendid Parent-Teacher Association 
organization of about forty members. They 
serve hot lunches each day and pronounce 
them a success. At each meeting new mem- 
bers are enrolled and an increasing interest 
is shown. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Madi- 
son is serving a hot lunch twice a week and 
many a little one gets his bowl of hot soup, 
although he may not have his nickel to pay 
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for it. One very gratifying feature of the 
lunchroom committee was the volunteer 
help in the serving of lunch for the differ- 
ent months. 

Lebanon has a very wide awake Parent- 
Teacher Association. One of their great 
activities this year has been the equipment 
of the home economics department in the 
public school. In this they have been very 
successful as they have one of the most 
complete departments in the state. The 
equipment costs $345.50, the money being 
raised by serving dinners, and by sales « 
cake, extracts, ete. 

A play, in which three rooms of the Rock- 
wood school took part, featured the recent 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association 
of that school. It was arranged by three of 
the fourth-grade teachers, and was a great 
success. 


WISCONSIN 


Madison has 19 associations. They 
have done much constructive work for 
home and school. They are about to or- 
ganize study classes and are having splen- 
did success with clubs of mothers of pre- 
school-age children. 

Marinette has six Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations all doing excellent work in se!!- 
ing education to their community. 

Mayville Mothers’ Club has a com- 
mittee codperating with the theater man- 
ager to provide special films for children. 

Kenosha County Council is composed of 
40 Parent-Teacher Associations, 26 rural, 
14 city. The city associations are most 
successful in interesting the fathers, in 
studying school needs, in advocating clean 
movies and wholesome recreation. The 
rural associations have splendid meetings, 
enjoyable and educational, and have done 
many things to raise school standards by 
means of hot lunches, playground equip- 
ment, screens, reference books, victrolas, 
and pictures. 

Milwaukee County Council has a mem- 
bership of 31 organizations. The meetings 
are weil attended and needs of the schools 
are discussed and ways of meeting them 
planned. The work of the associations is 
coérdinated through the Council which is 
composed of representatives from public, 
private, and parochial schools. The mem- 
bers of the Council meet regularly for les- 
sons in leadership and parliamentary law. 

There are 278 Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in Wisconsin listed to date in the 
State Office. There are 19 City Councils, 
and there are 20 cities with four or more 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 











